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ALONSO DE OROZCO AND FRAY LUIS DE LEON: 
DE LOS NOMBRES DE CRISTO 


N seeking immediate sources of Fray Luis de Le6n’s De los nombres 
de Cristo, students and critics have noted the probable influence 
of Le6n’s brother in religion, the Augustinian Alonso (Alphonsus) de 
Orozco (Horozco).! In 1888 the initial publication of Orozco’s De 
nueve nombres de Cristo aroused speculation as to possible relation 
between this work and Leén’s more renowned dialogues.? In 
analyzing the former discourse the first editor-publisher attempted 
to demonstrate, on the strength of internal resemblances, that this 
work was anterior to that of Leén and exercised a determining in- 
fluence upon it.* Conrado Muifios concluded: ‘“Termino, pues, 
resumiendo lo dicho en la presente. De ella resulta que evidente- 
mente, Los nombres de Cristo de Fr. Luis de Leén y del Beato Alonso 
de Orozco tienen entre si {ntimas e innegables relaciones; que pro- 
bablemente, el opisculo del Santo de San Felipe [Orozco ] sirvié de 
pauta en gran parte para el cldsico libro del maestro salamantino 
.’ (Ciudad de Dios, XVII, 550). More recently another 
Spanish Augustinian has attempted to refute this hypothesis of 
Muifios, and to show, instead, that Orozco’s essay was hardly more 
than a series of notes derived from reading the first two books of 
' Felix Garcia, O.8.A., Obras completas castellanas de Fray Luis de Leén 
(Madrid: Biblioteca de Autores Cristianos, 1944), 370-371; Juan Hurtado y J. de 
la Serna, and Angel Gonzdlez Palencia, Historia de la literatura espafiola, 5th ed. 
(Madrid : Saeta, 1943), 427 ; Angel Valbuena Prat, Historia de la literatura espafiola, 
2d ed. (Barcelona: Gustavo Gili, 1946), I, 600. 
2 Cf. reprint and comments in Fray Luis de Leén, De los nombres de Cristo, 
ed. Federico de Onis (Madrid: Clésicos Castellanos, 1949), 3 vols. 


* Fr. Conrado Muifios, Ciudad de Dios, XVII (1888), 183-184, 464-474, 543- 
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Le6n’s Nombres.*| While this recent critic admits that the work 
attributed to Orozco actually is his, he denies it can be proved to be 
his original composition (Archivo ..., XVII, 141-142, 148). 
Thus the enigma implicit in the close resemblance of these two works 
remains unsolved. 

Recently the present writer acquired from Spain a Latin work by 
Alonso de Orozco which throws additional light on this question.‘ 
This work is included in a detailed bibliography of Orozco’s writings 
(Ciudad . . . XVIII, 48). In this collection the sermon entitled, 
“‘Declamatio XI in festo circuncisionis” (folios 329-360), deals with 
the ritual reception of Jesus into the Jewish religion, as well as the 
imposition of the name Jesus. Both the circumstances and content 
of this work appear to confirm the influence of Orozco upon Leén, 
rather than contrariwise. 

Recapitulating the remarkable similarity between Orozco’s and 
Leén’s discourses upon the names of Christ, the student will recall 
that the opening sentences of these two discussions are almost identi- 
cal in their references to the low state of prevailing literary tastes, an 
assertion which is substantiated by citation of the same Scriptural 
passage (I Cor. xv. 33). Without employing dialogue or natural 
setting, Orozco nevertheless follows a pattern strikingly similar to 
that of the better known discourse. Moreover with the exception of 
Pastor, the names of Jesus which Leén discusses in the first two 
books of his Nombres are identical with those in Orozco’s book, and 
presented in the same order (Garcia, vi; Onis, I, 255). Both begin 
in the traditional manner, citing Scriptural texts to justify or eluci- 
date particular titles of Christ under discussion ; they then proceed 
to analyze each name, determining its appropriateness or application 
in a dogmatic, moral, devotional, or strictly symbolical sense. 

This similarity becomes still more apparent in view of Orozco’s 
sermon on the circumcision of Jesus, especially since this homily 
throws additional light on his De nueve nombres de Cristo. In the 
former instance the chronological factor constitutes unimpeachable 
evidence of Orozco’s priority, in that this collection of sermons, pub- 
lished in 1569, contains internal references which tend to fix the 

‘Fr. Gregorio Santiago Vela, Archivo Histérico Augustiniano, XVII (1922), 
137-149. 

5 Declamationes decem et septem, pro Aduentu Domini nostri Iesu Christi, & 
usque ad Septuagesimam. Authore Fratre Alfonso ab Horozco (Mantuae: 
Petrus Cosin, 1569). 521 folios. 

* De los nombres de Cristo, ed. Onis, I, 4, 5, 10, 255-256. 
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date of actual delivery as 1560 (Declamationes . . . , fols. 62, 66b). 
This precedes by at least twelve years the earliest date that Leén is 
believed to have written his dialogues. The accepted time for Fray 
Luis’s composition of his outstanding prose work is between 1572 
and 1576, probably in 1574 or 1575, and in any case during his im- 
prisonment by the Inquisition (Garcia, 366-368). 

Demonstration of the influence which Orozco’s sermon in ques- 
tion appears to have exercised upon Le6én is based on external evi- 
dence and internal similarity, even identity. Of these, the former 
is less persuasive than the latter. Prominent members of the same 
religious order as well as contemporaries, both were theologians, 
university professors, preachers and writers of renown; both held 
significant offices in their order in Spain. Thus it is almost inevit- 
able that these two Augustinians knew one another and were familiar 
with each other’s professional writings. Orozco had studied at 
Salamanca between 1514 and 1522,’ was an alumnus of that same 
university within whose halls Luis de Le6én was subsequently to 
study, between 1543 and 1551 (Onis, I, viii), and to teach from 1561 
to 1591, with the exception of the period of his imprisonment. A 
further coincidence was the death of both men in the year 1591. 
Orozco’s gentle, studious character, his position as extraordinary 
preacher to Charles V and Philip II (Camara, 126, 136-138), sig- 
nificant offices which he held in his order (Camara, 119, 123-124), 
almost inevitably would have brought him into contact with Fray 
Luis de Le6n during the latter’s professorship at Salamanca and his 
trial (Onfs, I, xiv-xx). 

More impressive are internal similarities between Leén’s dis- 
courses on the names of Christ and Orozco’s sermon on the circum- 
cision or name-day of Jesus. It will be recalled that from Apostolic 
times inquiries or reflections upon Christ’s names, their doctrinal 
or mystical significance, had intrigued pious writers in many lands; 
of necessity these manifested a certain similarity in their approach. 
Allowing for such coincidental or inevitable resemblances, it is 
rather to details of treatment, elaboration, or application, to identi- 
cal themes or arguments, to inclusion of the same citations or details, 
that one looks for substantiation of the influence exercised by Oroz- 
eco’s sermon on the Christian-Neoplatonic dialogues of Leén. 


7 Thomas Camara, O.8.A., Life of Blessed Alphonsus Orozco, O.S.A., tr. W. A. 
Jones (Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner, 1895), pp. 27, 33. 
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Yet such similarities and identities are so numerous and outstanding 
as to minimize the likelihood of mere coincidence. 

Internal correspondence and analogies in these works include: 
use of similar or identical names and titles of Jesus ; discussion of the 
philosophical bases for personal appellations, especially the names of 
God; employment of Aristotelian and Scholastic authority as well 
as the system of reasoning associated with those schools; Old and 
New Testament references to the names of Christ; identity or 
marked similarity of certain quotations from Scriptures and the 
Church Fathers ; extensive discussions of philology and semantics in 
connection with the symbolism of Jesus’ names; the Tetragramma- 
ton or Ineffable Name of the Creator as revered by the Israelites, 
While such similarities, with few exceptions, are to be found also in 
other religious works where they touch upon the name of Jesus or 
the names of the Creator, the presence of so many similar or identi- 
cal statements in the short work of Orozco practically precludes 
mere coincidence. 

In this sermon Orozco used four of the nine names which he 
elucidated in De nueve nombres de Cristo; actually these constituted 
five of those which Leén treats in the first two books of his Nombres, 
if one includes the name Jesus.* 

In both discourses on the names of Christ, as well as in the 
sermon here discussed, the authors present Aristotelian arguments 
in their expositions of these appellations ; they also utilize the School- 
men’s deductive procedures in their reasoning. In general Fray 
Luis limits his use of this method to occasional confirmatory argu- 
ments, as in discussions of friendship and happiness.® Orozco is 
more specific, in that he cites Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas to sub- 
stantiate his analyses and evaluation of names in general: 


Hoe nomen Iesus alijs in veteri testamento fuit impositum, vt Iosue & 
Iesu sacerdoti, quomodo ergo saluator vocatus est Iesus? Hic aduer- 
tendum est quod nomen debet proprietati rei respondere. Vnde scite 
Philosophus dixit. Ratio quam significat nomen, est definitio, quae 
designat propriam rei naturam. Nomina singularium hominum semper 
imponuntur ab aliqua proprietate eius, cui nomen imponitur. Vel ab 


8 Declamationes: Via (Camino), fol. 356b; Pater futuri seculi (Padre del siglo 
venidero), fols. 345b, 359b; Princeps pacis (Principe de paz), fols. 345b, 359b; 
Sponsus (Esposo), fols. 329b, 340; also Jestis, fols. 344b, 345b, 346b, 347, 348b, 
350, 350b, 351b, 358, 359b, 360. 

* Garcia, 625-626 (Principe de paz); 648-649 (Esposo); 741 (Amado); 392- 
396 (De los nombres en general). 


—s &> owe ze 
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euentu & sic Ioseph vocauit primogenitum suum Manassem dicens. 
Obliuisci fecit me Deus omnium laborum meorum. Vel etiam ex aliqua 
qualitato nascentis. Sicut vocatus est Esau, id est rubeus. Erat quidem 
ruffus & totus in morem pellis hispidus. Aliquando dantur nomina ex 
cognatione, sic cognati Ioannis Baptistae conabantur, vt nomen patris 
Zachariae daretur ei. Nomina autem quae diuinitus [sic] aliquibus im- 
ponuntur, semper aliquod gratuitum donum significant, illis caelitus 
datum. Hinc Abrahae dictum est appellaberis Abraham, quia patrem 
multarum gentium constitui te... .” 


Then, with more specific reference to Christ, Orozco continues to 
apply Scholastic procedures : 


Quia Christo hoc munus gratiae collatum erat, vt per ipsum omnes 
salutem acciperent, eam ob rem iure optimo nomen Iesus, id est saluator, 
per angelum, non modo matri, sed etiam Ioseph, futuro nutricio datum 
est. Et quamquam alijs olim impositum fuerit hoc nomen secundum 
aliquam rationem, factum est, quia temporalem salutem populo Dei 
attulerunt. Secundum autem rationem vniuersalis salutis hoc nomen 
Iesus proprium est Christo. Et ideo dicitur nomen nouum ab effectu 
nouo & inaudito ... ." 


Orozco’s discussion of the appropriateness of names related to 
physical qualities, but especially to Christ’s names, is comparable, 
at times almost identical with Leén’s reflections on the congruence 
of the names of Jesus, and this writer’s elaboration of the argument 
in several passages.” 

Both authors invite attention to the Scriptural account that the 
name Jesus was conferred by an angel (Garcia, 759; Declamationes, 
fols. 342-342b). In this connection both Leén and Orozco em- 
phasize the meaning of the expressions “‘salvation,” “savior,” in 
connection with the appellation of Christ Jesus (Garcia, 772, 774, 
790-791; Declamationes, fols. 342b, 348, 356b). Identical also are 
allusions to and expositions of the quotation, ‘“Thy name is as oil 
poured forth” (Song of Songs, i.3, in Garefa, 770, and Declamationes, 
345, 353, 353b, 356). 

Additional comparisons of Scriptural quotations in Leén’s com- 
plete work, De los nombres de Cristo, with Orozco’s sermon of similar 

” Orozco, Declamationes, fol. 343-343b (ref. Aristotle. 4. li Meth.) ; cf. Garcia, 
393-396, also Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, Pars I, Quaest. xiii. 


1 Declamationes, fol. 343b (ref. to Summa Theologica, Pars ITI, Quaest. xxxvii, 
art. 2). 


2 Garcia, 402-403 (De los nombres en general); 685-686 (Hijo de Dios); 759 
(Jestis). 
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theme, reveal parallel, sometimes identical citations, though not 
sufficient on this basis alone to justify conclusions of direct reference. 
Nevertheless significant identity of allusion exists: 


Isaiah liii.5 : Leén (Garcia, 784-785) ; Orozco (Declamationes), fol. 331. 
Genesis xxv: Leén (op. cit., 726); Orozco, 343b. 

Song of Songs i.3: Leén, 770; Orozco, 345, 353, 353b, 356. 

Luke i.31-35: Leén, 418; Orozco, 342, 342b. 

John i.1—14: Leén, 634; Orozco, 330. 

John xiv.6: Leén, 435; Orozco, 356b. 

Isaiah ix.6:Leén, 769-770; Orozco, 345. 


Likewise notable, though still inconclusive in themselves, are the 
frequency and similarity of patristic allusions, especially Orozco’s 
numerous citations from the writings of St. Bernard of Clairvaux. 
In view of the subject this does not at first glance seem unusual, 
since Bernard was renowned for his expositions of the names of 
Jesus. Orozco and Leén resemble one another in their citations, in 
spite of divergent attribution: 


Sanctus Bernardus spiritu feruidus, doctrinaque mirabili praeditus, 
eaque magis caelitus inspirata quam humanitus parta, has adolescentulas 
mentes ipsas caelestes, ac angelorum nouem choros esse asserit. Sermo 
19 in canti. Nam quia captiores integro oleo gaudent, effuso non indi- 
gent. Ii vehementer diligunt Christum Iesum die noctuque collaudant 
dicentes. Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus dominus exercitum, vt de seraphin, 
[sic] asserit Esaias. Atque eo magis laudant, quo plus amant. Oleum 
effusum nomen tuum. Ecce ob bonum odorem vberum intrinsecus per- 
fusorum, ait sponsa, oleum effusum esse nomen Christi Iesu, ascribens 
ipsum odorem nomini sponsi tamquam oleo effuso super vbera. Et 
quicumque munere gratiae exterioris perfusum se sentit, quo & ipse alijs 
refundere possit, etiam huic dicere est, oleum effusum nomen tuum. Sed 
sane cauendum est in his, aut dare quod nobis accepimus, aut quod ero- 
gandum accepimus retinere. 8S. Ber. sermo. 18 in canti. Curramus 
fratres curramus in odorem huius suauissimi vnguenti, & cum adolescenti- 
bus magnopere Christum diligamus . . . (Declamationes, fols. 355b- 
356). 


This is closely paralleled in Leén, noting also Bernard, Jn Circum- 
cisione Domini sermo IT: 


Dize Esaias sera llamado admirable, consejero, Dios fuerte, padre del 
siglo futuro, principe de paz. Ciertamente grandes nombres son estos, 
mas que se ha hecho del nombre que es sobre todo nombre, el nombre de 
1ESVS, a quien se doblan todas las rodillas? Sin duda hallaras este 
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nombre en todos estos nombres, que he dicho, pero derramado por cierta 
manera, porque del es lo que la Esposa amorosa dize, Vnguento derramado 
tu nombre. Porque de todos aquestos nombres resulta vn nombre 
1Esv8, de manera que no lo fuera, ni se lo llamara si alguno dellos le faltara 
porcaso. Por ventura cada vno de nosotros no vee en si, y en la mudanga 
de sus voluntades, que se llama Christo admirable? Pues esso es ser 
1Esvs. Porque el principio de nuestra salud es, quando comencamos a 
aborrecer lo que antes amauamos: dolernos de lo que nos daua alegria: 
abracgarnos con lo que nos ponia temor: seguir lo que huyamos: y dessear 
con ansia, lo que desechauamos con enfado. Sin duda admirable es quien 
haze tan grandes marauillas. Mas conuiene que se muestre tambien 
consejero, en el escoger de la penitencia: y en el ordenar de la vida, porque 


acaso no nos lleue el zelo demasiado, ni le falte prudencia al buen desseo 
13 


More impressive is the resemblance between these two works 
when their authors turn to the consideration of philology and se- 
mantics. Here bona fide linguistic elements are mingled with se- 
mantics which occasionally enter into a fanciful, quite unscientific 
maze of symbolism with “mystical” interpretations. Numerology 
is also involved, as in the attempt to draw some esoteric conclusions 
from the four-letter transliteration of the Divine Name from Hebrew 
(MW) to Greek (@e6s) and Latin (Deus) (Garcia, 399; Declama- 
tiones, fols. 349-349b, 348b). This identity of treatment is paral- 
leled by Le6n’s exposition of the Hebrew term Dabar (438%), 
equivalent of the Greek Logos (\éyos), as well as the Spanish Verbo 
and Palabra (Garcia, 788-789). Orozco carries this to extravagant 
lengths, as in his attempts to derive symbolic meaning from the title 
“Savior” (Salvator), by taking the initial Hebrew letter of this word, 
schim (2), then pointing out the similarity of this letter to a lamp 
(candelabrum) symbolizing Christ, the Light of the world (Declama- 
tiones, 349b). So also Leén, in his exposition of the Hebrew word 
Dabar (DN) just alluded to, provides a symbolical or “‘mystical’’ 
interpretation for each of the four Hebrew letters forming the name; 
he also alleges Biblical authority for some of his explanations 
(Garcia, 788-791). In still another passage Fray Luis draws con- 
clusions from the sound of the words as well as their appearance 
(Garcia, 398). For both writers their linguistic or philological 


8 De los nombres de Christo en tres libros por el Maestro Fray Luys de Leon, 
quarta impression . . . (Salamanca: Iuan Fernandez, 1595), Libro Tercero, fols. 
231-231b; Garcia, 769-770. 
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excursions are little more than opportunities for expounding theo- 
logical or ethical issues. 

Immediately related to these are similar or identical references to 
changes in names corresponding to personal traits, as mentioned 
earlier (see note 10). As examples of such modifications of personal 
designations Orozco cites Manasses, Esau, Abraham, Peter, and 
especially Jesus (Declamationes 342b, 343-344). In the same man- 
ner Luis de Leén alludes to changes in names of Abraham, Jacob, 
Joshua, and Peter (Garcia, 396-397). 

Most striking, however, is the coincidence of these writers’ ap- 
proach in their discussions of the Ineffable Name of the Creator, 
the Tetragrammaton (ff)\M"), for here their treatment is almost 
identical. Thus Orozco states: 


Caeterum volens nunc mitto nomen illud tetragramaton, id est nomen 
quatuor literarum, quod Hebraei sic scribunt. H, V, H, I. Ineffabile 
hoc nomen appellant non quod fari nequeat vt Origenes notat, sed quod 
tantoperé illud venerentur, vt nemo nisi sacerdos in benedictione populi 
proferre illud audeat. Nec scribere hoc nomen extra libros biblicos 
volebant, coacti aliquando per figuram sic exarabant, .*., si vero aliquando 
in terram caderet piaculum ducebant. Proh nefas quot Christicole hodie 
ore polluto nomen bendictum Iesum assummunt [sic] peierantes. Faxit 
Deus optimus, vt tan lethalis pestis quam primum abscedat, a fidelium 
ore. Atqui litere quibus hoc nomen honorificum tetragramatom [sic] 
scribebatur erant. lod, He, Vau, He, Sic & graece, quatuor literis 
scribitur nomen Dei. Theos, verum quod pueri Hebraeorum canebant 
hierosolymis Christum Iesum laudantes, & messiam verum profitentes, ex 
psalmo desumptum erat, Vbi sic habetur. O domine saluum me fac, 0 
domine prosperare, bendictus qui venit in nomine domini. Hebraice 
habetur. O Iehouah. Saluum me fac. Saluatorem mundi Iesum ap- 
pellabant in quo mundi salus sita erat. Adhaec notandum quod nomen 
illud ineffabile, vt quidam aiunt, effabile factum est perliteram. S. quam 
Schim Hebraei vocant. In cuius pronuntiatione maxillam inferiorem 
superioriiungimus. Vbiincarnationis mirabile opus ostenditur. Ibidem 
Deus homo factus est, & vocatus Iesus, praeterea, Schin [sic], apud 
Hebraeos figuram lampadis habet, quam ob rem incarnationem significat. 
Iuxta illud Esaiae. Et Saluator vt lampas accendatur. Lampas 
Christum denotat, nam intus habet lumen diuinitatis, & oleum effusum 
quod est nomen bendictum Iesum. Sic clarescere coepit nomen Dei, 
adeo vt demiratus Dauid dicat. Domine dominus noster quam adorabile 
est nomen tuum in vniuersa terra . . . (Declamationes, 348b-349b). 


Le6én’s reflections on this subject are almost a paraphrase of the 
foregoing passage in Orozco: 
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Pero, si os parece, valga por todos la figura, y qualidad de letras con que 
se escriue en aquella lengua el nombre proprio de Dios, que los Hebreos 
llaman ineffable, porque no tenian por licito traerle comunmente en la 
boca, y los Griegos le llaman nombre de quatro letras, porque son tantas 
las letras de que se compone. Porque, si miramos al sonido con que se 
pronuncia, todo el es vocal, ansi como lo es aquel a quien significa, que 
todo es ser, y vida, y espiritu sin ninguna mezcla de composicion, o de 
materia: y si attendemos a la condicion de las letras Hebreas, con que se 
escriue, tienen esta condicion, que cada vna dellas se puede poner en 
lugar de las otras, y muchas vezes en aquella lengua se ponen, y assi en 
virtud cada vna dellas, es todas, y todas son cada vna, que es como im- 
agen de la senzillez que ay en Dios por vna parte, y de la infinita muche- 
dumbre de perfectiones que por otra tiene, porque todo es vna gran per- 
fection, si aquella vna es todas sus perfectiones. Tanto que si hablamos 
con propriedad, la perfecta sabiduria de Dios, no se differencia de su 
justicia infinita; ni su justicia, de su grandeza, ni su grandeza, de su 
misericordia; y el poder, y el saber, y el amar en el, todo es vno: 
en cada vno destos sus bienes, por mas que le desuiemos, y alexemos 
del otro, estan todos juntos; y por qualquiera parte que le miremos, 
es todo y no parte. Y conforme a esta razon es, como auemos 
dicho, la condicion de las letras, que componen su nombre. Y no 
solo en la condicion de las letras, sino aun, lo que parece marauilloso, 
en la figura y disposicion tambien le retrata este nombre en vna 
cierta manera. Y diziendo esto Marcello, e inclinandose hazia la tierra, 
en la arena, con vna vara delgada y pequefia, formo vnas letras 
como estas ,’, y dixo luego. Porque en las letras Chaldaycas este sancto 
nombre siempre se figura assi. Lo qual, como veys, es imagen del numero 
de las diuinas personas, y de |. igualdad dellas, y de la vnidad que tienen 
las mismas, en vna essencia, commo estas letras son de vna figura y de vn 
nombre. Pero aquesto dexemos lo assi . . . (De los nombres de Christo, 
1595 ed., fols. 11-11b; Garcia, 399-400). 


Here, as in earlier references to philology and semantics, the resemb- 
lance between these two works is remarkable. When one adds to 
these the other analogies and similarities here described, the likeness 
between Leén’s Names of Christ and Orozco’s Sermon on the Feast 
of the Circumcision exceeds the probabilities of coincidence. Com- 
bined with such external arguments as derive from presumptive 
evidence of the authors’ mutual acquaintanceship, the internal 
resemblance supports a tentative conclusion that the earlier work F 
influenced the later dialogues of Luis de Leén. 

It is true that practically all the characteristics noted in Fray 
Luis’s work appear in other writings touching on this same theme. 
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But nowhere else except in Orozco’s sermon are they combined in 
this way (except perhaps in the disputed De nueve nombres de Cristo 
by that same author). 

The fact that within a short space of some thirty folio pages of the 
Latin sermon there occur so many discussions, references, allusions, 
and attitudes which are similar, often identical with the presenta- 
tions of Luis de Leén, practically precludes fortuitous agreement. 
Reinforcing arguments based on identity of names, Scholastic pro- 
cedures and presentation, on prophetic, Scriptural, patristic refer- 
ences, as well as the stress on philology and semantics, there is the 
additional testimony of relative chronology. It would appear, 
therefore, that in a manner and to a degree still not determined, this 
sermon of Orozco influenced Luis de Leén in his composition of De los 
nombres de Cristo. If the homily is considered along with Orozco’s 
De nueve nombres de Cristo, the case becomes even stronger. 


Epwarp JAMEs ScHUSTER 
Loras College 





JUAN BAUTISTA DE LOYOLA AND THE SPANISH 
RELIGIOUS DRAMA OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 


N his Viaje entretenido (Madrid, 1603)! Agustin de Rojas mentions 
a certain Loyola of Toledo as a famous actor of the time and as 
the author of a play entitled Audalla.*_ La Barrera,’ Gallardo,‘ and 
others® have identified the actor and dramatist to whom Rojas 
refers as Juan Bautista de Loyola, a native of Toledo, who published 
at Salamanca in 1587 an allegorical novel called Viaje y naufragios 
del Macedonio.* Many of the symbolical devices that Loyola em- 
ploys in this work are also common to the religious dramas that were 
being produced during his lifetime. A comparison of the Viaje y 
naufragios del Macedonio with a representative group of sixteenth- 
century religious plays discloses that there are striking parallels in 
allegory and symbolism and that Loyola adapts to his own use in 
the novel a portion of one of these plays, the anonymous Aucto del 
hao prédigo. 
“the plot of Loyola’s novel is based on the parable of the Prodigal 
Sen. Woven around this theme are the allegorical episodes de- 


scribing the encounters between the Vices and the protagonist 
Macedonio and telling of the aid that he receives from the Virtues. 
There are twenty-five symbolical characters, including Pluto, the 
Seven Deadly Sins, the Cardinal and Theological Virtues, Memory, 
Will, Penitence, and Contrition. 

In Chapter I Memory reproaches Macedonio for his immoral 


1 Ed. M. Menéndez y Pelayo, NBAE, XXI (Madrid, 1915), 495, 541. 

* The play Audalla is apparently lost. 

* Alberto de la Barrera, Catdlogo bibliogrdfico y biogrdfico del teatro antiguo 
espafiol (Madrid, 1860). 

*B. J. Gallardo, Ensayo de una biblioteca espafiola de libros raros y curiosos 
(Madrid, 1863-89), ITI, 539. 

5See Julio Cejador y Frauca, Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana 
(Madrid, 1915-1921), III, 322; and Julio Milego, El teatro en Toledo durante los 
siglos XVI y XVII (Valencia, 1909), pp. 54, 58, 123-124. 

* For further information as to the identity of Loyola, the contents and sources 
of his novel, and a reproduction of the text with notes, see my unpublished 
dissertation (Texas, 1949), “Viage y naufragios del Macedonio de Juan Bautista 
de Loyola: A Critical Edition.” 
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tendencies and cautions him against the mortal sins. Memory is 
challenged, however, by blind Will; a dispute follows and then a 
combat in which Memory is overcome by Will and made a prisoner 
of the Vices. A banquet given later in Venice at the expense of 
Macedonio is attended by the Vices disguised as handsome young 
men and beautiful young women. Memory, as a captive of Will, is 
forced to remain under the table during the festive occasion and is 
subjected to the scorn and ridicule of the Vices. Vanity, Lust, 
Pride, and Gluttony sing songs of victory now that Macedonio is in 
their power, and the wayward youth is finally persuaded to im- 
prison his Memory in “la ciudad del oluido.” 

After the banquet the Vices suggest that they all go hunting, 
and without realizing what is happening to him, Macedonio is led 
to Hades. He is lulled to sleep on the banks of the Acheron by the 
singing of sirens and is on the point of being cast into eternal De- 
spair. Reason releases Memory from her imprisonment, however, 
and the two of them hasten by chariot to the youth. Memory 
pours over Macedonio a “sagrado licor”’ which causes him to come 
to himself and drive away the Vices. 

Pluto then intervenes and devises several schemes in an attempt 
to bring about the ruin of the protagonist. First, the Seven Vices 
pose as residents of a phantom town where Macedonio stops to ask 
for alms. Each of the Vices refuses him charity. Pluto next pre- 
tends that he is an unfortunate person like Macedonio and tries to 
talk the youth into hanging himself. The protagonist is rescued 
from this precarious situation by Hope, who descends in her chariot 
and instills in him confidence and assurance. Macedonio attacks 
Pluto and drives him away. Disguised as a hunter and accom- 
panied by his sister Lust, Pluto contrives to meet Macedonio again 
and invites him to his castle. The youth becomes suspicious, how- 
ever, and saves himself by symbolizing the Cross with his fingers and 
thus frightening away his enemies. 

Pluto later appears in the form of a prosperous farmer and hires 
Macedonio to tend seven herds of swine, each of which represents 4 
group of people who have been condemned by one of the seven 
mortal sins. Soon thereafter, Pluto returns in the guise of “vn 
robusto y cerdoso salvage,’”’ and a debate takes place between him 
and Macedonio concerning the relative merits of riches and poverty. 
Macedonio then accepts Pluto’s invitation to accompany him to his 
dwelling, and there the youth succumbs to the charms of Sensuality, 
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who is pretending to be a sister of Pluto. Realizing his transgres- 
sions, Macedonio prays for help. He comes to the abode of Peni- 
tence and Contrition, where he remains a year, partaking of “el 
manjar sancto y bueno.” 

As Macedonio nears his home town, he sees that a battle is about 
to take place betwen the Virtues and the Vices. Siding with the 
Virtues, he fights with such fury that the Vices are completely routed. 
As a reward, the Virtues take Macedonio up into their chariot and 
conduct him in triumph to his father’s home. 

Considered as a separate unit, the allegorical part of Loyola’s 
novel reads very much like an extended Church drama of the six- 
teenth century. A significant group of religious plays belonging to 
that period is found in the Coleccién de autos, farsas y coloquios del 
siglo XVI, edited by Léo Rouanet.’ In this four-volume collection 
there are ninety-six dramatic compositions, most of which were 
written between 1550 and 1575; ninety-five of them are Church 
plays and thirty-three contain allegorical and symbolical elements.*® 

A comparative study of these dramas and Loyola’s novel reveals 
a close resemblance in the use of allegorical characters, devices, and 
episodes. It is true that most of these allegorical motifs had fre- 
quently been used in earlier Spanish literature,? but as men are 
products of their own age, it seems likely that the primary source of 
the allegory in Loyola’s work is to be found in the symbolical religi- 
ous plays of his time, with which, as actor and dramatist, he must 
have been well acquainted. It is also true that the parallels are in 
some cases quite general, but they appear to have been a point of 
departure for Loyola in the symbolic development of his novel. 

As we have seen, each of the following allegorical motifs is used 
one or more times in the Viaje y naufragios del Macedonio: the com- 
bat or battle, the banquet, the hunt, the journey, the appearance of 
Satan in human form, the phantom city, the chariot driven by ab- 
stract figures, and the sojourn of the protagonist with Penitence and 
Contrition. With the exception of the journey and the phantom 


7 Bibliotheca Hispanica (Barcelona, 1901). 

® Rouanet, Coleccién, Vol. I, Introduction, pp. x—xiii. Hereafter, when the 
title of a play from this collection is mentioned, volume and page references will 
be given in the text. For further discussion of these plays, see J. P. Wickersham 
Crawford, Spanish Drama Before Lope de Vega (Philadelphia, 1937), pp. 142-150. 

*See Chandler R. Post, Mediaeval Spanish Allegory (Cambridge, Mass., 
1915), pp. 34-51. 
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city,” all of the figurative devices used by Loyola are duplicated in 
the symbolical plays of the Rouanet collection. 

The allegorical combat in Chapter I between Memory and Wij" 
and the battle between the Virtues and the Vices (p. 168) are paral. 
leled in the Farsa sacramental llamada Desafto del honbre: Man and 
Lucifer fight a duel with swords, Lucifer is defeated, and Man is 
triumphantly crowned by the symbolical character Church (III, 
539-540). The banquet given at the expense of Macedonio in 
Venice and attended by the Vices (pp. 35-42) resembles a scene in 
the Aucto de un milagro de Sancto Andrés, in which a devil in the 
guise of a young lady dines with a bishop (I, 471-480). The device 
of the allegorical hunt (pp. 46-47) is employed in the Auto de Sanet 
Christéval when St. Christopher encounters Devil and Satan posing 
as hunters in a mountainous region (I, 455-459). The last two 
citations will also serve to illustrate the motif of Satan’s appearance 
in human form, a device that is repeated in three other plays." In 
the Viaje y naufragios del Macedonio Pluto appears four times dis- 
guised as a human being (pp. 84, 107, 118, 124). 

The introduction of symbolical figures riding in chariots is fre- 
quent in allegorical literature. Loyola makes use of the device 
three times (pp. 57, 87, 169), and it is employed in six different 
scenes of the plays under discussion. In the Aucto de los triunfos 
de Petrarca (a lo divino), for example, Death, Evangelical Fame, and 
Time make separate entrances in chariots drawn by abstract or 
historical characters (II, 489, 493, 495)." 

As one of the purposes of the religious plays was to teach Church 
doctrines, the figurative characters Penitence and Contrition often 
appear in the autos and farsas. Macedonio’s residence with Peni- 


tence and Contrition (pp. 149-150) is duplicated in three plays of 
the Rouanet collection." 


” The chapter of Loyola’s novel which describes Macedonio’s descent into 
Hades is based on Book VI of the Aeneid. I have found no parallel of the phan- 
tom city in symbolical religious drama or elsewhere. 

4 See my unpublished dissertation, pp. 18-19. Subsequent references to this 
edition of Loyola’s novel will be given in the text. 

2 See Aucto de la verdad y la mentira, II, 431-436 ; Farsa del sacramento llamada 
La esposa de los cantares, III, 225; and Aucto de la paciencia de Job, IV, 119-120. 

8 See also Aucto del rey Nabucdonosor quando se hizo adorar, I, 232; Auto del 
rey Assuero quando ahorcé a Amén, I, 283-285 ; and Auto de Cain y Abel, II, 163-166. 

“See Aucto del rey Nabucdonosor quando se hizo adorar, I, 250; Farsa del 
sacramento llamada La esposa de los cantares, III, 218-221, 226-227; and Farsa 
sacramental de la fuente de la gracia, ITI, 455-468. 
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Three other parallels common to both the Viaje y naufragios del 
Macedonio and the religious drama are Lucifer’s speeches of en- 
couragement and counsel to his followers, his expression of fear at 
the sight of the Cross, and his presentation in the form of a savage. 
The introduction of Pluto in the guise of a hairy savage (p. 124) 
has a counterpart in the Aucto de los triunfos de Petrarca, which be- 
gins with the entrance of Reason and Sensuality dressed as savages 
(II, 479)."° In the Auto de Sanct Christéval, when Satan flees at the 
sight of the Cross (I, 457-458), we recall Macedonio’s driving Pluto 
and Lust away by making the sign of the Cross (p. 117). On two 
occasions in Loyola’s work Pluto addresses his captains at length, 
encouraging them in their struggle with Macedonio, who represents 
mankind, and outlining new schemes for trying to vanquish him 
(pp. 73-76, 104-106). Speeches of this type are found in six plays 
of the Rouanet collection.'® 

In addition to the duplication of allegorical devices, there are 
other marked similarities between Loyola’s book and the religious 
drama. Music and song, for instance, play an important part in 
both the novel and the plays. Loyola’s characters sometimes ap- 
pear bearing musical instruments in their hands and are represented 
as singing the words of his poems. In Chapter I, for example, the 
author says that Memory “‘salié con vn hermoso latid en sus manos, 
cantando lo que se sigue .. . ,”’ and there follows a long poem 
intended to serve as a warning to Macedonio (pp. 11-14). Four 
other episodes introduce music and song in much the same manner 
(pp. 65, 124, 130-145, 169-171). As for the religious drama, it is 
apparent that songs and instrumental music were traditional. The 
plays with which we are dealing sometimes begin and usually end 
with villancicos, and songs are often inserted between scenes within 
the play. Now and then the stage directions or the lines of a char- 
acter indicate that a song is to be sung to musical accompaniment."” 

‘Ss The savage, traditionally dressed in hemp and ivy, was a common figure on 
the Spanish stage during the sixteenth century. See Cervantes, Don Quijote, 
ed. F. Rodriguez Marin (Madrid, 1947-49), V, 114-115, n. 7. 

6See Farsa sacramental de la residencia del hombre, 1, 159-160; Aucto del 
peccado de Addn, II, 135-137; Aucto de la prevaricacién de nuestro padre Addn, II, 
169-172; Auto de la residencia del hombre, 11, 346-347; Aucto de acusacién contra 
: por — II, 450-451; and Farsa sacramental llamada Desafio del honbre, 

, 514-516. 
‘’ See Auto del sacreficio de Abraham, I, 12-13; Aucto de la ungién de David, I, 


325; Auto de la resurreccién de Christo, I1, 517; and the Farsa sacramental de la 
fuente de la gracia, ITI, 453. 
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Further evidence of the influence of religious drama on Loyolg 
is observed in the use that he makes of the play in the Rouanet 
collection which deals with the theme of the Prodigal Son. A part 
of the poem in which Macedonio asks the disguised Pluto for alms 
(pp. 118-120) is an adaptation of certain stanzas found in the A uci 
del hijo prédigo (II, 294-313). The verse pattern in both instances 
is quintilla, and there is close correspondence in ideas and even in 
phrasing: 


“‘Var6én, si necessidad 
suele vuestro pecho herir, 
dadme, por Dios, charidad, 
que mi peccado y maldad 
me haze en carnes viuir.”’ 
(P. 118) 
“Y si ay alguna morada 
por vuestro merecimiento 
sabéys, do sirua a soldada, 
suplicoos me sea mostrada, 
do siquiera halle el sustento.”’ 
(P. 118) 
“‘Venis tan desposeydo,”’ 
respondié el cauto Plutén, 
“‘que yo no siento varén 
que de gracia ni a partido 
08 meta en su possessién.” 
(P. 119) 
El mogo con llanto esquiuo, 
como al industrioso oyesse, 
dixo: “Si acaso hiziesse 
penitencia, no aurfa viuo 
que tanto la mereciesse.”’ 
(P. 119) 


Sefiores, den charidad 
al que por su mal bivir 
se a venido a consumir 
y su pecado y maldad 
le hace en queros venir. 
(Vss. 477-481) 
Pero, sabreisme dezir 
si por estas caserias 
avra por algunas vias 
algun amo a quien servir 
en qualesquier granjerias? 
(Vss. 392-396) 
Vos venis tan mal tratado, 
tan rroto, tan descosido, 
que dubdo seays admitido 
en casa ningun honrrado 
a soldada ni a partido. 
(Ves. 397-401) 
Si penitencgia hiziesse 
de mis males egesivos, 
no se hallaria entre bivos 
quien tanto lo meresciese 
con tormentos tan esquivos. 
(Vss. 407-411) 


The following quintillas, which are almost identical, dispel any 
doubt as to Loyola’s indebtedness to the Aucto del hijo prédigo: 


“Pero si a dicha sabéys 
algdn amo a quien seruir, 
no lo dexéys de dezir, 
que gran limosna haréys 
en procurarme admitir.”’ 

(P. 119) 


Pero si a dicha sabeis 
a quien pudiese servir, 
no lo dejeis de dezir, 
que gran limosna hareis 
en procurarme admitir. 
(Vss. 412-416) 
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The influence of the Aucto del hijo prédigo on Loyola is unmis- 
takable, and the duplication of allegorical characters, devices, and 
episodes in the Viaje y naufragios del Macedonio and Church drama 
is a strong indication that Loyola is greatly indebted to the symboli- 
cal religious plays of his time. It is also likely that he had the Aucto 
del hijo prédigo in mind when he based his novel on the Prodigal 
theme. From his acquaintance with this dramatic piece and the 
allegory of other religious dramas, he apparently conceived the idea 
of combining the story of the Prodigal Son with figurative characters 
and allegorical episodes. Juan Bautista de Loyola was the first 
Spanish author to use allegory with the Prodigal theme, a combina- 
tion that was soon to become a favorite among writers of autos 
sacramentales.1* 


Joun D. WILuiamMs 
University of Georgia 


‘8 Neither the anonymous Aucto del hijo prédigo in the Rouanet collection nor 
Luis de Miranda’s Comedia prédiga is allegorical. Loyola’s use of allegory in 
connection with the Prodigal theme was soon to be followed, however, by three 
aulos sacramentales, all entitled El hijo prédigo, composec by the licentiate Ramén, 
Lope de Vega, and José de Valdivielso. See Rouanet, Coleccién, IV, 262. 





EL MORISCO RICOTE Y LA LIBERTAD 
DE CONCIENCIA 


DOS recuerdan el coloquio que Sancho Panza sostiene con ¢ 

morisco Ricote a quien encuentra disfrazado de peregrino en 
compafifa de otros romeros. Ricote cuenta a Sancho su vida desde 
que salié desterrado de Espafia y le dice: ‘‘Pasé a Italia, y lleguéa 
Alemania, y alli me parecié que se podia vivir con mas libertad, 
porque sus habitadores no miran en muchas delicadezas: cada uno 
vive como quiere, porque en la mayor parte della se vive con libertad 
de conciencia.’”! 

El objeto de este trabajo es examinar de nuevo el pasaje del 
Quijote en que se menciona la libertad de conciencia y estudiar, en 
breve exploracién, las principales acepciones en que creemos se toma 
por aquellos tiempos la famosa expresién, agrupando en torno suyo 
algunos textos de los escritores del siglo de oro. Como la parrafada 
del morisco puede ayudarnos a ahondar en el pensamiento religioso 
de Cervantes, acaso no esté de mds volver sobre la frase e intentar 
una interpretacién, si bien no se la tenga por definitiva.? 


En las palabras que acabamos de copiar, Ricote hace dos 
afirmaciones paralelas que pueden reducirse a una sola. Primero 
dice que los alemanes tienen mas libertad porque no miran en 
muchas delicadezas. A la libertad se oponen las delicadezas, y no 
es posible, en el texto, aclarar el significado de cualquiera de estos 
dos vocablos sin cotejarlo con el otro. Lo propio sucede con la 


! Quijote, II, 54. El subrayado siempre nuestro mientras no se advierta lo 
contrario. Tanto Clemencin como Schevill y Rodriguez Marin dejan sin co- 
mento este lugar. Sé6lo nos dicen que Augusta, ciudad cerca de la cual va a parar 
Ricote, es Augsburgo. 

? Véanse algunas opiniones acerca de la posicién religiosa del autor del Quijote 
en Américo Castro, El pensamiento de Cervantes (Madrid, 1925), pp. 292-293. 
Castro dice ibid., p. 299, nota 2, que la expresién libertad de conciencia es comin en 
la época, y aduce, sin glosarlo, un lugar de Lope de Vega en la dedicatoria de su 
comedia La viuda valenciana: ‘Estoy escribiendo a vuestra merced, y pensando 
en lo que piensa de si con ojos verdes . . . gentileza de cuerpo y libertad de con- 
ciencia en materia de sujecién.” Marcel Bataillon, Erasmo y Espafia (México 
Buenos Aires, 1950), p. 422, nota 92, reproduce este pasaje de Lope y dice que 
“se aplica a las relaciones amorosas con un matiz de atrevimiento.” En esta 
misma nota, recoge dos textos de 1636 que mencionan la libertad de conciencia. 
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segunda aseveracién del morisco. El vivir como se quiere y la 
libertad de conciencia estan en relacién directa.’ 

No cabe dudar de que Ricote se refiera aqui a la libertad natural.‘ 
Se trata, simplemente, de la que define el clésico con estas palabras: 
“quid est enim libertas ? potestas vivendi ut velis.’”’> Acepcién que, 
por cierto, se asemeja no poco a la del morisco, pues éste dice que en 
Alemania ‘‘cada uno vive como quiere.” Esta libertad tiene, pues, 
que ser distinta de la del hombre que se halla iluminado por lo que 
Cervantes llama “la lumbre de la verdadera fe.”® Ricote no puede 
razonar como un cristiano viejo. Su mujer y su hija son, a lo que 
nos dice, “‘catélicas cristianas.”” Aunque él tiene ‘mds de cristiano 
que de moro,”’ pide a Dios que le “‘abra los ojos del entendimiento.”’ 

Nadie piensa en los tiempos en que vive Ricote que la libertad 
natural sea algo dafiino. En lo que se hace hincapié es en el peligro 
que esta libertad entrafia cuando el hombre se deja arrastrar por sus 
impulsos naturales y rompe los diques que la refrenan. Asif enten- 
demos lo que Juan de Robles nos dice en su obra intitulada EZ culto 
sevillano: “la libertad es dulce y digna de toda estimacién. Mas 
hase de advertir que pretender libertad por libertad es apetito de 
brutos y de necios.’’? 


De ahi que libertad valga a menudo bajo la pluma de los cldsicos 


de nuestro siglo de oro tanto como licencia, demasia, desenfreno. 
Se trata, en este sentido, de una aberracién que padece el hombre 
natural por el abuso que de su libertad hace y que le pervierte el 
juicio, inficionando, por asf decirlo, todos sus actos y movimientos. 
Quevedo lo expresa de este modo en El Rémulo: ““Todo es licito, menos 


* Helmut Hatzfeld, El Quijote como obra de arte del lenguaje, trad. de M. C. de 
I. (Madrid, 1949), p. 191, nota 1: ““Debo hacer notar, acerca de este disputado 
lugar, en el cual parece como si Cervantes rompiera una lanza por la libertad de 
conciencia, que justamente libertad de conciencia est4 puesto junto a no miran en 
muchas delicadezas, y no es uso medio irénico medio peyorativo de la expresién 
contrarreformista, tanto m4s cuanto Cervantes mismo “mira en muchas delicade- 
zas,” segin el presente estudio muestra, y posee una enorme “delicadeza de con- 
ciencia.” (El) subrayado de Hatzfeld.) 

‘ Joaquin Casalduero, Sentido y forma del Quijote (Madrid, 1949), p. 331, se 
refiere también al hombre natural “‘que vive segdn sus instintos, sin someterse a la 
razon que la Iglesia dirige y guia.’ 

*Cicer6n, Paradoja, V. Cf. Opera philosophica (Parisiis, 1828), pp. 521-522. 
En el De Officiis, 1, 70, también habla de la libertad cuius proprium est sic vivere 
ut velis. Cf. The Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, London, 1947), p. 70. 

® Quijote, I, 23. 

7 Véase Gallardo, Ensayo, IV, col. 153-154. 
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lo que es ilfcito ; y si no fuese que la ciudad primero se divide y luego 
se deshace, semejante servidumbre seria mds favorable que lg 
libertad, al menos conforme al uso que llama vivir libre el vivir 
licencioso.’’* 

En el texto que estudiamos, la libertad, el hacer lo que uno 
quiere 0, como dice Quevedo, el llevar una vida licenciosa, puede 
ser, precisamente, lo contrario de ‘‘mirar en muchas delicadezas.” 
El] hombre delicado es, en efecto, el que reprime sin cesar su libertad 
y huye del hombre natural que en sf mismo lleva. El problema que 
plantean las palabras de Ricote es, pues, por lo pronto, de indole 
moral. Rebasa ampliamente la situacién personal en que ¢d 
morisco se encuentra. Entendida de este modo, la libertad de 
conciencia viene a ser un caso més dentro de la extensa y compleja 
serie de abusos en que puede caer el hombre. Constituye una 
desviacién o enfermedad (opuesta a la de la delicadeza o escripulo 
exagerado) que moralistas y tedlogos tienen ya catalogada en la 
sutil terapéutica de la conciencia. Por eso nos dice Lifidn y Verdugo 
en su Guia y avisos de forasteros: ‘Sumas hay hartas, no sélo en 
latin, sino en romance, que le ensefiardn docta y cristianamente [al 
forastero | a qué le obliga y a qué no le obliga, a qué se puede alargar 
con seguridad de su conciencia y a qué no.’” 

Es decir, hasta qué limite ha de llegar sin que la libertad ver- 
dadera desaparezca para convertirse en desenfreno y lleve tras sf la 
conciencia misma. Porque, si perjudicial resulta para una con- 
ciencia la machacona insistencia del escripulo, de la delicadeza o 
del melindre, no lo es menos el otro extremo, el alargarse tanto que 
pierda la facultad de distinguir entre lo licito y lo vedado. Supone- 
mos que no otra cosa quieren decir los moralistas cuando hablan de 
conciencia laxa en el sentido de conciencia excesivamente libre. 
Sirviéndonos de esta terminologia, diremos que la libertad de con- 
ciencia constituye un caso de extremo laxismo. Y no es de ex- 
trafiar, por ende, que encontremos la expresién cuando se alude 
concretamente a la relajacién de las costumbres. He aquf, por 
ejemplo, el pdérrafo de un discurso que pronuncia el procurador a 
cortes Xinés de Rocamora en 1593 clamando contra los vicios de su 
época: “‘;Cudndo tanta deshonestidad, tanta libertad de conciencia, 
tantos corredores y corredoras de torpezas y deshonestidades, y tanto 


* Francisco de Quevedo Villegas, Obras completas, ed. Astrana Marin, Madrid, 
1947, p. 1419 a. 
* Cf. Costumbristas espafioles, ed. E. Correa Calderén (Madrid, 1950), I, 84b. 
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trato y mercadurfa carnal, y tantas idolatrias de fidolos de carne y 
sangre ?’”!° 

La libertad de conciencia se encuentra aqui entre la deshonestidad 
y la torpeza y vale tanto como ellas. De ahf que el hombre deba 
extremar su Vigilancia para evitar que se desvanezca todo escripulo 
y caiga en un laxismo extremado que le llevaré al desenfreno. Cal- 
derén nos pinta bien el estado de una conciencia a punto de sucumbir 
en este trance con un ejemplo muy conocido. En su comedia El 
cisma de Ingalaterra (II, 15), vemos a Enrique VIII dirigiéndose a 
gus vasallos. El rey lamenta (con hipocresia, por supuesto, pues 
arde en deseos de otra mujer) su unién con Catalina por no parecerle 
legitima, y dice que le aflige encontrarse en situaci6n pecaminosa 
y que teme por su conciencia: 


Catalina, nuevo ejemplo 

De virtud (que mas dichoso 
Que por Rey de dos imperios 
Me tengo de ser su esposo), 
Fué de mi hermano mujer: 
Esto a todos es notorio; 

Y asi conmigo no pudo 

Ser valido el matrimonio. 

Y viendo que yo no estoy 
Casado con ella, pongo 

En libertad mi conciencia."' 


Del mismo modo (por traer a cuento un ejemplo femenino), en 
la comedia El mayor encanto amor (II, 1) Calder6n compara la 
estrechez de la “‘religi6n del honor’”’ con el amor que puede causar 
libertad de conciencia. Quejosas las damas Licia y Astrea de la 
servidumbre a que las somete su perpetua virginidad en el palacio 
de la encantadora Circe, se preguntan lo que sucederd si ésta se 
enamora de Ulises que acaba de abordar en aquellas riberas: 


Astrea 


Plegue a Amor que estos extremos 
Lo que yo pienso no sean! 


“ Citado por Amezta en Formacién y elementos de la novela cortesana. Dis- 
cursos leidos ante la Real Academia Espafiola por don Agustin Gonzdlez de Ameria 
y Mayo y don Francisco Rodriguez Marin (Madrid, 1929), p. 116, nota 75. 

"Cf. BAE, IX, 225a. 
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Licia 
Plegue al amor que si haga! 
Que es lo que plegamos piensa ; 
Pues si es amor la ocasién 
Dellos, y ella a verse llega 
Enamorada, daré .. . 


Astrea 
Qué? 

Licia 

Libertad de conciencia. 

Astrea 
Holgaréme de salir 
De religién tan estrecha 
Como es el honor. Vestales 
Virgenes Diana celebra 
Entre gentes, mas nosotras 
Entre animales y fieras 
Somos virgenes bestiales.' 


Verdad es que Licia y Astrea parecen vacilar todavia ante la 
nueva situacién que crea la llegada de Ulises. Temen poner en 
peligro sus conciencias. A Astrea, sin embargo, le pesa tanto la 
“‘religién del honor,’’ que competirfa gustosa con el personaje que 
menciona Lope en su dedicatoria de La viuda valenciana. 

La libertad de conciencia procede, pues, ante todo, de un tras- 
torno moral que perturba el espfritu del hombre. Compromete la 
armonfa de sus facultades, lo embrutece, le hace perder, en suma, lo 
que el Renacimiento llama su dignidad. Fr. Luis de Granada dice 
en su Guta de pecadores: “Si toda la dignidad del hombre, consiste 
en dos cosas, que son raz6n y libre albedrfo, ;qué cosa mds contraria 
a lo uno y a lo otro que la pasién, que ciega la raz6n y lleva tras sf 
el libre albedrio?’’™ 

El elocuente y dulce asceta pretende mostrar, en efecto, que 
cuando la conciencia se desvanece a fuerza de alargarse padecen 
todas y cada una de las potencias del alma. Lo que ocurre con la 
mas alta de ellas, la intelectiva, nos lo dice un humanista, el maestro 
Ferndn Pérez de Oliva en su conocido Didlogo de la dignidad del 
hombre cuando pone en boca de Antonio estas palabras: ‘‘No es, 
luego, falta de entendimiento caer en errores, sino de nuestros vicios, 


2 Véase ibid., p. 396a. 
3 Cf. BAE, VI, 72b. 
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que lo ciegan y lo ensucian, los quales si evitamos, y seguimos la 
virtud, tenemos la vista clara y nunca erramos, como quien anda 
por camino manifiesto.”’™ 

Antonia establece aqui una relacién estrecha entre el recto 
pensar del que sigue la virtud y el error en que se abisma el que se 
halla ofuscado por el vicio. Significa esto, invirtiendo la proposi- 
cién, que la libertad natural trae consigo el peligro de abandonar el 
“eamino manifiesto,’’ de caer en opiniones falsas. Es, en el fondo, lo 
que nos viene a decir Francisco de Borja en una de sus redondillas: 


Con libertad natural 

Para todo se dispensan ; 

En su peligro no piensan; 
Y si piensan, piensan mal.'® 


Porque el entendimiento del hombre que ha roto con la moral y 
la religién (una misma cosa en la mente de la época), se desborda a 
su vez llevado de un irresistible apetito de indagar y conocer. 
Quevedo escribe magistralmente: “‘la libertad de la conciencia respira 
inquiriendo.’’*® Y es de creer que, en llegando a este extremo, tan 
dificil resulte refrenarla como ponerle puertas alcampo. El hombre 
que asi inquiere apetece el libre examen. Tiene la osadia de 
equiparar opiniones y doctrinas para escoger la que mds le seduzca 
y mejor se acomode con su manera de vivir. Se ha convertido 
ipso facto en un hereje. De este acto esencial de elegir ideas se 
origina, en efecto, el susodicho vocablo. Por eso exclama el pre- 
dicador Fr. Alonso de Cabrera: ‘‘La singularidad es esta de los 
herejes : aquel no pasar por lo que pasan los otros, aquel sacar nove- 
dades a las plazas, nuevas doctrinas, opiniones de su propio celebro, 
nunca por nadie hasta ellos inventadas.’’!” 

Desde el punto de vista de la estricta ortodoxia, la libertad de 
conciencia es, pues, todavia mds que la antesala de la herejfa: es la 
herejia misma. El hereje es un individuo sin conciencia a quien la 
soberbia intelectual ha cegado el entendimiento. La libertad de 
conciencia se confunde aqui con el libre examen. De ahi que el 
vicio y el orgullo se tengan siempre por raices de toda herejia. Y 
asi, aludiendo a la que tanto cunde en Inglaterra, el P. Rivadeneira 

4 Véase ibid., LXV, 393a. 

8 Véase Gallardo, Ensayo, II, col. 113. 


'6 Politica de Dios, gobierno de Cristo nuestro Seftor. Cf. Obras completas, ed. 
cit. (Madrid, 1947), p. 392a. 


"’ Sermones, NBAE (Madrid, 1906), p. 661a. 
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dice que “‘los facinerosos, los lujuriosos, los holgazanes, los que no 
piensan que hay otra vida, o viven como si no la hubiese, estos estgp 
muy dispuestos a tomar aquella secta y creencia, que es conforme 
su vida y libertad.’”* 

Y no mucho antes de estas palabras que acabamos de citar, ¢ 
historiador jesufta escribe como haciéndose eco de lo dicho por 
Cabrera: “Y a ninguna cosa se daba mis la gente en aquel tiempo en 
Inglaterra, que a ofr o decir algo nuevo, y tratar y disputar de la fe: 
lo cual se hacia en las tiendas, mesones y bodegones con increfble 
desvergtienza y libertad.” 

A la herejfa han ido, pues, a parar los ingleses, segan Rivadeneira, 
por su mala conducta, por su desvergiienza y libertad. Calderén no 
pretende ensefiar otra cosa en su ya citada comedia, si bien nos 
muestra al final a un Enrique VIII casi arrepentido. Y cabe pensar, 
naturalmente, que lo mismo podria suceder en Espafia, pues sus 
costumbres no tienen nada que envidiar a las de los paises que han 
cafdo en la herejfa. Para percatarnos de ello, oigamos de nuevo a 
Cabrera: “Dios guarde a Espafia, que aunque esta entera en la fe, 
en lo demas anda tan quebrada, tanta corrupcién de costumbres, 
ociosidad, glotonerfa, torpezas, robos, agravios, excesos de trajes, 
galas, comidas. jHay algo de esto entre nosotros? Pues jen qué 
nos diferenciamos de los herejes? En que ellos dicen que no és 
pecado, que no ha de tener castigo, y nosotros creyendo que lo es 
mortal y que merece infierno, lo hacemos sin rienda ni freno.””™ 

Cierto que es éste el tono obligado, el trazo grueso que se puede 
esperar en semejantes reprimendas e invectivas. j%Cémo explicar, 
sin embargo, que a esta “‘corrupcién de costumbres”’ que Cabrera 
advierte en los espafioles y que tanto censura, como lo ha hecho el 
mencionado procurador Xinés de Rocamora, no corresponda él 
desvio intelectual, el desacato a la ortodoxia que observamos en 
parecidas circunstancias? jCémo puede seguir Espafia “entera 
en la fe?” 

Creemos que la respuesta est4 a mano. Deplorable es siempre 
el mal comportamiento a que esta libertad expone, y a extirparlo 
se consagran los religiosos, aunque las mds de las veces prediquen 
en el desierto. Pero lo que no se le tolera a la conciencia, por muy 


18 Pedro de Rivadeneira, Cisma de Inglaterra, en Obras escogidas, BAE, LX, 
240a. 

8 Cf. ibid., p. 236b. 

* Fr. Alonso de Cabrera, op. cit., p. 315. 
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laxa que sea, es que, en materia de religién, respire inquiriendo, como 
dice Quevedo, caiga en la herejia. La cauterizacién en este caso es 
inmediata, y para ello estan las que Cervantes llama ‘‘despiertas 
centinelas de la fe.’ De ahi las significativas palabras de otro 
romero (alemdn éste, por mds sefias), el que nos presenta Lope de 
Vega en su novela El peregrino (Lib. II) platicando con sus com- 
pafieros: “Assi lo entiendo, dixo el Aleman, y verdaderamente que 
los que en nuestra patria nos preciamos de Catholicos, envidiamos 
la bondad y fortaleza de vuestros Principes, y esta santa y venerable 
Inquisicion, instituida por aquellos esclarecidos, felicissimos y 
eternamente venerables Reyes, con que enfrenada la libertad de la 
conciencia, vivis quietos, humildes y pacificos al yugo de la Romana 
Iglesia.’ 

Como se ve, la posicién de este peregrino es opuesta a la de 
Ricote. No parece sino que son contrincantes en una misma dis- 
puta, el morisco luchando a favor y el alemdn en contra de la libertad 
de conciencia. El romero germano viene a Espafia porque es 
“custodia verdadera de la fe,’’* y sucede que esta fe es la que él 
defiende y mantiene. Ricote, por su parte, no se recata de darle a 
Sancho su opinién sobre los edictos que le han arrojado de Espafia.™ 
Es, pues, en extremo provechoso a la par que conmovedor confrontar 
a estos dos hombres, tan distintos en sus aspiraciones, aunque lleven 
ambos esclavina y bordén. La situacién en que se hallan plantea 
con premura el problema de la convivencia en una Europa des- 
trozada por las luchas religiosas. Para que Ricote pueda permanecer 
en Espafia, tendr4 don Antonio que hacer gestiones en la Corte (II, 
65). En cuanto al peregrino alemdan, no se entrevé la posibilidad de 
que, en un dia no muy lejano, dejen de molestarle en su propio pafs. 
De ahf el falaz anacronismo en que se incurre cuando se interpreta 
a la moderna esta libertad de conciencia que parece ensalzar el 


" Quijote, II, 62. 

® Citamos por la Coleccién de las obras suelitas (Madrid: Antonio de Sancha, 
1776), V, 91. 

* Mateo Aleman, Guzmdn de Alfarache, ed. Gili y Gaya, Clds. Cast. (Madrid, 
1927), IT, 216. 

* Aunque distintas en el tono, no hay mucha diferencia entre las razones de 
Ricote y las que le da a Cipién el Berganza del Coloquio de los perros. Véase la 
edicién de Rodriguez Marin (Madrid, 1917), pp. 317-318. Tanto en el Coloquio 
como en el Quijote, se acusa a los moriscos de que no son cristianos y de que 
amontonan dinero. Lo que interesa para nuestra tesis es que a Ricote se le echa 
también por hereje. 
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morisco. Porque pensar que dicha libertad constituye ya un de. 
recho para toda creencia es rechazar la evidencia misma. El] hereje 
no puede tener mas libertad (en el sentido moderno del vocablo) 
que la que él mismo conquista por la fuerza. Por esta razén, cuando 
la herejia se afianza en un pais, surge una situacién con la que tienen 
que contar, quiéranlo o no, los principes catélicos. Felipe II se 
niega en absoluto a la componenda.** Carlos V, en cambio, la 
busca en determinadas ocasiones porque necesita a los herejes. 
Recordemos el caso, de todos conocido, que nos refiere Juan de 
Mariana en su Historia de Espana: ““Trataba el gran turco Solimdén 
de acometer el reino de Hungrfa; para hacerle resistencia el em- 
perador don Carlos convocé por su edicto los principes de Alemania 
para tener dieta en Ratisbona ; tratése de acudir a esta necesidad y 
proveer de gentes y de dinero. Para salir con esto, a los herejes se 
les concedié libertad de conciencia con que se allanaron y acudieron 
al socorro.’’* 

El emperador piensa que de dos males debe escoger el menor, y 
reconoce lo que de hecho existe en Alemania desde hace muchos 
afios. Lo que no significa, naturalmente, que esté conforme con la 
herejia ni que crea que, en el fondo, es tan buena como lo que para 
él significa la ortodoxia. El avenirse con los herejes por razones de 
estado tiene que ver muy poco con la libertad de conciencia tal como 
la entendemos hoy. Esta libertad existiria si a Ricote y al romero 
alemdn les fuera posible vivir a un tiempo en el mismo lugar (en 
Alemania o en Espafia, pongamos por caso) siguiendo los dictados 
de sus respectivas conciencias, ancha y desviada la del morisco y 
estrecha y delicada la del peregrino. Pero los coetaneos de Cer- 
vantes estén todavia muy lejos de la tolerancia que celebran los 
filésofos y enciclopedistas del setecientos. El mismo Juan de 


25 Diego Saavedra Fajardo, Idea de un principe politico cristiano representada 
en cien empresas (Madrid, 1927), Clas. Cast., II, 5: “Los reyes don Fernando y 
dofia Isabel, no consintieron en sus reinos otro ejercicio de religién; en que fué 
gloriosa la constancia de Felipe IJ y de sus sucesores, los cuales no se rindieron & 
apaciguar las sediciones de los Paises Bajos concediendo la libertad de conciencia, 
aunque con ella pudieron mantener enteros aquellos dominios, y excusar los in- 
numerables tesoros que ha costado la guerra.” 

* Cf. BAE, XXXI, 384b. En la dedicatoria de su Cisma de Inglaterra, 
Rivadeneira no aprueba este proceder y aconseja una extrema prudencia. Véase 
BAE, LX, 183: “También los reyes y principes poderosos de la tierra pueden 
aprovecharse desta Historia y escarmentar en cabeza ajena, para nofusar de di- 
simulacién y blandura con los herejes, ni darles mano y libertad, pensando por este 
camino conservar mejor sus sefiorios y estados.”’ 
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Mariana, ya citado, escribe en su tratado Del rey y de la institucién 
real: “El tiempo, la experiencia y un conocimiento mayor de las 
cosas nos ha manifestado ya que es insubsistente una reptiblica en 
que profesen sus ciudadanos distintas opiniones.’””’ 

Pero Mariana se expresa aqui en teoria. No existe de hecho en 
su tiempo pais alguno en que profesen libremente sus habitadores 
opiniones distintas. Si asf no fuera, las palabras del peregrino ale- 
mén de la novela de Lope no tendrian raz6én de ser. Ricote no 
hubiera sido condenado al destierro. El mismo historiador nos 
confiesa, en efecto, mds adelante, que en los lugares en donde hay 
libertad de conciencia “‘no solo florecen las nuevas sectas, sino que 
hasta esté prohibida la facultad de profesar libremente su religién 
a los catélicos, amenazdndoles todos los dias con un porvenir mds 
terrible, a pesar de ser muchos en nimero en todos aquellos paises.’’** 

Vemos, pues, que para los que en las postrimerias del siglo XVI 
disputan acerca de este problema, la libertad de conciencia se 
identifica siempre con la herejia. En ningtin caso encontramos la 
menor posibilidad de pacffica y respetuosa convivencia. El P. 
Rivadeneira, en su T'ratado del principe cristiano, consagra todo un 
capitulo a esta cuestién, como Mariana ha hecho en el suyo, y lo 
encabeza con estas palabras: ‘‘Que los herejes deben ser castigados, 
y cudn perjudicial sea la libertad de conciencia.”’ De él entresacamos 
el siguiente parrafo: ‘‘Andrés Erstembergeth, alemdn, escribié un 
libro erudito y pio, en que prueba copiosamente que la libertad de 
conctencia es la destruccién de toda la religién y piedad, y contraria 
ala naturaleza y a todas las leyes divinas y humanas, y a la paz de la 
repiblica y conservacién de los estados, y a la certidumbre de la fe 
y de la Iglesia, y que no puede haber cosa mas pestilencial que dejar 
el principe que cada uno crea lo que quisiere, y no cuidar de la 
religi6n y creencia de sus stbditos.”’”” 

Por el hilo de lo que aqui nos dice Rivadeneira sacamos el ovillo 
de lo que puede ser el libro del alemén. En la Europa de los que 
viven, como dice el peregrino de Lope, ‘‘quietos, humildes y pacfficos 


Cf. BAE, XXXI, 572b. 

** Cf. ibid., 576a. En este pasaje, Mariana se refiere concretamente a Ingla- 
terra y Ginebra, después de haber mencionado a Bohemia y Alemania. De la 
ciudad suiza dice Pedro Ordéfiez de Ceballos, Viaje del mundo, Autobiografias y 
memorias, NBA E (1905), p. 291b: ““Tornamos a correr la posta hasta Ginebra, que 
és una famosa ciudad de gente francesa que vive en libertad de conciencia.” Con 
una libertad a la moderna, Servet no hubiera perecido en la hoguera. 

* Cf. BAE, LX, 500a. 
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al yugo de la Romana Iglesia,”’ la libertad de conciencia no puede ser 
mas que una cosa pestilencial. Lo que distingue esta libertad de lg 
tolerancia moderna (si bien se ve que ésta dimana de aquélla) es sy 
limitacién, su cardcter unilateral. En este sentido, tanta seguridad 
0, si se prefiere, tanta libertad de conciencia habra en Espafia para el 
peregrino alemdn como en Alemania para Ricote, suponiendo que 
allf le permitan seguir con las practicas de su propia religién moruna. 
No vemos, pues, nada misterioso en el hecho de que el morisco, 
despreciado por los suyos en Berberfa, decida instalarse en las cer- 
canfas de la ciudad libre de Augusta. Al fin y al cabo, mas herejes 
hay en aquel pais que en la misma Francia, pese a los recientes 
edictos que ha promulgado Enrique IV para favorecer a sus antiguos 
correligionarios. Ricote sale de Espafia huyendo “‘del cauterio que 
abrasa”’ (II, 65), y busca simplemente el lugar en donde piensa 
estar mds seguro, dada su condicién de hereje. 

El concepto que de la libertad de conciencia se forma la Espafia 
de Cervantes, presenta, en resumidas cuentas, tres aspectos que 
hemos intentado analizar. Estriba en la extremada laxitud de la 
conciencia que lleva a la perversién moral del individuo. Surgen 
entonces la soberbia y el desvio que le abisman en el error. Salva- 
das estas dos etapas previas, el hombre se convierte en un hereje 
lleno de arrogancia y hace cuanto puede para que se le reconozca 
como tal. Esto se lo concede el principe que ha abrazado o heredado 
la herejia.” En el caso contrario, o se pacta disimulando o se 
desecha toda componenda. 

Asi las cosas, cabe dudar de que el autor del Quijote pretenda, en 
el pasaje que estudiamos, “‘romper una lanza’”’ a favor de la libertad 
de conciencia. Pensar de otro modo, es arrostrar un ctimulo de 
dificultades capaces de amilanar al investigador mds audaz. Ten- 
driamos que suponer en Cervantes, a una edad en que no se revisan 
facilmente posiciones y en un breve lapso de tiempo, un repentino y 
profundo cambio en su pensamiento religioso. Diffcil parece, en 
efecto, que el hombre que acaba de entrar en religién, ha escrito El 
rufidn dichoso y La espafiola inglesa y est& para terminar el Persiles 
pueda mirar con buenos ojos semejante libertad de conciencia @ 
menos que sea un redomado tuno. No entenderfamos cémo ha sido 

® Véase un ejemplo en E. Littré, Dictionnaire de la langue francaise, bajo la 
vos liberté. Aludiendo al rey de Inglaterra Jacobo II, dice Madame de Sevigné 
en una carta del 13 de octubre de 1688: “Il a déclaré une parfaite liberté de con- 


sctence. 
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posible calificar a don Quijote de “cristiano ejemplar” (es decir, 
catélico por los cuatro costados), si en el pecho de su creador existiera 
lamenor inclinacién hacia ella.** El pensar que Cervantes simpatiza 
con esta libertad seria, por otra parte, hacer de él un acérrimo ene- 
migo de los jesuftas, pues son los que mds la combaten, ya con la 
palabra y la pluma, o yendo a los pafses en donde florece para opo- 
nerse a ella sin escatimar los mayores sacrificios. iA qué, entonces, 
las alabanzas de Cipién en el famoso pasaje del Coloquio de los 
perroe? La posicién del Cologuio es incomprensible en lo que a los 
moriscos se refiere si Cervantes se alegra en el Quijote de que Ricote 
y con él todos los de su raza lleguen por fin a puerto seguro. Serfa 
imposible abandonar la conocida teorfa de un Cervantes hipécrita. 
Habria que imaginar, asimismo, al autor del Quijote en abierta pugna 
con la Espafia de su tiempo, lo que es de todo punto inverosfmil. 
Porque, de tener motivos de queja y afiorar, como otros muchos, los 
gloriosos dfas del emperador, a envidiar los lugares en que hay 
libertad de conciencia media un abismo. Por Ultimo, si en verdad 
alienta en su alma el deseo de esta libertad, debiera manifestarse con 
mds frecuencia bajo su pluma. El empleo abundante de la frase 
constituirfa algo como un rasgo estilfistico que despertarfa al menos 
en el lector la sospecha de una honda preocupacién. La rareza 


misma de la expresién puede ser, dada la extensién de su obra, alta- 
mente reveladora de la posicién de Cervantes en esta contienda. 
ALEJANDRO RamfrEz—ARAUJO 


Washington University 


“ Amado Alonso, “Don Quijote no asceta, pero ejemplar caballero cristiano,” 
NRFH, I (1948), 335: “No podemos ver justificacién alguna para que se nos pre- 
sente esta criatura artistica como contraria a la Iglesia ni a la Espafia contrarre- 
formista en tendencia luterana.”” En esta cuestién concreta de la libertad de con- 
tiencia, coinciden, pues, Alonso y Hatzfeld. 





FALSE ANDALUSIAN RHYMES IN LOPE DE VEGA AND 
THEIR BEARING ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF 
DOUBTFUL COMEDIAS 


N my study on “Defective Rhymes and Rhyming Techniques in 
Lope de Vega’s Autograph Comedias’”! I showed that there is not 
a single authentic instance of the use of false Andalusian rhymes in 
any of his forty-two extant autograph plays. Since these plays 
constitute a fairly representative sample of Lope’s theatre that 
covers a wide chronological span from El favor agradecido (Dec. 19, 
1593) to Las bizarrias de Belisa (May 24, 1634), I concluded that the 
evidence should dispel the doubt that has existed among scholars as 
to whether Lope did or did not indulge in the use of such false rhymes. 
To reinforce the conclusion then reached I now submit further 
evidence gathered from the study of seventeen Lopean plays that 
have reached us in reliable manuscript copies made directly from 
the original autographs which have been lost or are not accessible. 
The plays involved are the following, listed in chronological order. 
Whenever known, the copyist’s name is included. The Academia 
editions have been used for all of them, supplementing those copied 
by Galvez with the variants furnished by Amezia.? 


Carlos el perseguido (Galvez) (Nov. 2, 1590) 

El caballero del milagro (Galvez) (Nov. or Dec. 30, 1593) 

El favor agradecido (Galvez: Acts II and III) (Dee. 19, 1593) 

El maestro de danzar (Jan. [?], 1594) 

El leal criado (Galvez, Sanz de Pliegos) (June 24, 1594) 

San Segundo de Avila (Aug. 12, 1594) 

Laura perseguida (Galvez, Sanz de Pliegos) (Oct. 12, 1594) 

La Imperial de Otén (Galvez) (Sept. 28, 1597) 

Viuda, casada y doncella (Galvez) (Oct. 22, 1597) 

Los torneos de Aragén (Galvez) (Nov. 14, 1597) 

El tirano castigado (Galvez) (July 17, 1599) 

El blasén de los Chaves de Villalba (Galvez, Sanz de Pliegos) 
(Aug. 20, 1599) 

El amigo por fuerza (Galvez) (Oct. 14, 1599) 

1 Hispanic Review, XXIII (1955), 108-128. 


2 Una coleccién manuscrita y desconocida de comedias de Lope de Vega Carpio 
(Madrid, 1945). 
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La varona castellana (Galvez) (Nov. 2, 1599) 

La contienda de Diego Garcia de Paredes (Galvez, Sanz de 
Pliegos) (Feb. 15, 1600) 

Los Benavides (Galvez) (June 15, 1600) 

Lo que ha de ser (Sept. 2, 16247) 


The plays listed above are all marred to varying degrees by 
rhyming errors similar to those found in Lope’s autograph plays. 
They contain examples of the use of assonantal for consonantal 
rhyme or vice versa, of verses needed for the meaning but superflu- 
ous for the rhyme scheme, of stray or incomplete stanzas, of the 
improper mixture of consonantal and assonantal rhymes, etc. The 
incidence of such rhyming errors or imperfections is slightly higher 
than in the autographs, which again proves that no matter how care- 
ful the copyist he is bound toerr. But once more the revealing dis- 
covery is that not one of the rhyming errors found in these seventeen 
plays consists of the use of false Andalusian rhymes. The addition 
of these plays to those previously studied increases our sample to 
fifty-nine reliable texts entirely free of Andalusianisms and expands 
its chronological range by three more years, thus covering an even 
greater span of Lope’s literary career. 

In view of these facts it would seem logical to assume that any 
play attributed to Lope de Vega that contains false Andalusian 
rhymes is not his or that its text has been altered. There are forty- 
nine such plays. Fifteen of them are supposed to be authentic, 
twenty-four are considered doubtful, and ten have already been 
rejected for various other reasons. 


Authentic Plays 


Morley and Bruerton list three hundred and fourteen authentic 
Lopean plays.‘ It is doubtful that all of them are authentic; it is 
certain that some of the texts are not. The following supposedly 
authentic plays contain false Andalusian rhymes: 


* For the omission of El marqués de Mantua, El remedio en la desdicha, Los 
embustes de Celauro, and El ingrato arrepentido, also copied by Galvez and treated 
by Ameztia, cf. the review of the latter’s book by W. L. Fichter, HR, XV (1947), 
462-472. Carlos V en Francia is omitted because it was included in the study of 
autographs referred to. El favor agradecido is included in both articles because 
part of it is autograph and part manuscript copy. 

‘ The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Comedias (N. Y.-London, 1940), pp. 359- 
370. Cf. W. L. Fichter’s review in RR, XXXIII (1942), 203. 
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1. Los celos de Rodamonte® (1588-95). Lope de Vega claimed 
play by this title in his first Peregrino list. A play by a similar title, 
but attributed to Mira de Amescua, appeared in Doce comedias de 
varios autores (Tortosa, 1638). It has also reached us in a manv- 
script copy in which it is attributed to Lope. Menéndez y Pelayo 
believed it is Lope’s not only because of its inclusion in the Peregring 
list, but because of the introduction of the character Belardo, well- 
known poetic pseudonym of Lope de Vega.* Morley and Bruerton 
do not question the attribution although “the play has a heavier 
ter. percentage than any play by Lope except Los hechos de Garcilaso 
and more fer. passages and lines than any play by Lope extant.’” 

Assuming that Los celos de Rodamonte is Lope’s play it is incon- 
ceivable that the extant texts faithfully represent his original efforts. 


The play contains one false Andalusian rhyme in the following 
redondilla: 


Ella es cosa que me toca 
Por deudo o por parentesco; 
Esto pido, si merezco 
Por mi un sf de vuestra boca. (p. 394b) 


Menéndez y Pelayo already noticed that “tanto el manuscrito de 
Osuna, como el impreso de Tortosa, son incorrectisimos, pero sirven 
para corregirse mutuamente.”* The Academia version is a compila- 
tion of texts from both sources. In his notes Menéndez y Pelayo 
underscores many mistakes that cannot be avoided. Even then, he 
overlooks the following imperfect rhymes: cobras-asombras-obras 
(p. 390b), quita-mezquitas-escrito (p. 392b), Mandricardo-tarde (p. 
401a-b) ; textual omissions or interpolations, judging by the incor- 
rect rhyme scheme in several passages of tercets (pp. 387b, 398b, 
408b) ; extra verse in a stanza (p. 39la—b), improper rhyme scheme 
(p. 401b, last lira). Towards the end of the play, Menéndez y 
Pelayo is forced to state “Si este final es de Lope (lo cual dudo 
muchfsimo) debe de estar horriblemente corrompido por los cémicos 
6 por los copistas.’”® 

There are still other evidences of tampering with the text. The 
play contains one hundred autorhymes, which is excessive for any 

5 Acad., XIII. 

6 Tbid., exviii-cxix. 

7 Op. cit., 140. 

8 Acad., XIII, exix. 

* Thid., 41 1a. 
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authentic Lope text. These are extremely repetitious. The 
words defienda, defiende (twice), defiendo, and puso that appear as 
autorhymes in this play are not found so used in any other Lope 
play. 

If we examine the orthoépy of the text, we shall notice the fol- 
lowing examples of hiatus before ‘“‘h’’ in an atonic syllable that are 
contrary to Lope’s practice :"' 


entré vuestra hermosura; (p. 389a) 

para que de mf huyera. (p. 391a) 

pues que solo le hallamos: (p. 394a) 

jqué hard sino dar voces (p. 396a) 

Mandricardo allegé haciendo plaza, (p. 392b) (hendecasyllabic) 


In the following examples failure to aspirate ‘‘h’’ results in a violent 
hiatus elsewhere. The first two verses are octosyllabic, the last 
four, hendecasyllabic. 


que 4 mi Celaura hermosa, (p. 403b) 
Perdonadme en no hablaros (p. 403b) 
Hombre se hallé allf que caminando (p. 392b) 
tan descuidado estabas, que hacfas (p. 392b) 
y hallandome aqui me dé la muerte. (p. 399a) 
que al huésped no hacemos otra fiesta. (p. 400b) 


These details, if not sufficient to reject the attribution of Los 
celos de Rodamonte to Lope, at least prove the unreliability of the 
text. In view of the evidence compiled earlier, is it logical to attri- 
bute the one false Andalusian rhyme that the play contains to Lope? 

2. El mesén de la corte” (Bef. 1596, 1588?-95). There is no 
doubt about Lope’s authorship of this play which he claimed in his 
first Peregrino list also, although he did not include it in any of his 
Partes. He introduces himself in it under the name of Belardo. 
The text of the Academia edition, which is based on a manuscript 
copy from the Biblioteca de Palacio, is like that of the preceding play 
very defective. Cotarelo notices that there are at least nine verses 


” Cf. J.H. Arjona, The Use of Autorhymes in the XVIIth Century Comedia,” 
HR, XXI (1953), 301. 

"Cf. 8. G. Morley, Ortologia de cinco comedias autégrafas de Lope de 
Vega,” in Est. er. in memoriam de Bonilla y San Martin (Madrid, 1927), pp. 537- 
5388 and W. Poesse, The Internal Line-Structure of Thirty Autograph Plays of 
Lope de Vega (Bloomington, Ind., 1949), pp. 63-64. 

® Acad. N., I. 
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missing.’* With typical self-granted license he emends the text on 
several occasions. At times, unable to correct it, he admits: “Este 
pasaje, como se ve, esté muy alterado”’ (p. 299a) or “parece faltar 
algo” (p. 293a). In spite of all his corrections the text still contains 
the following rhyming errors: temta-encareci (p. 280a), Madrid-vivir 
(p. 288b), desjareta (sic)-letra (p. 292b), voy-amor (p. 293a), sus- 
piran-aman-retiran (p. 300b). 

Further non-Lopean traits are the following instances of hiatus: 


cuanta hacienda recibo, (p. 279a) 

que a tiento hablé, en verdad, (p. 291b) 
Tendré lugar de hablar (p. 297b) 

que el Cid no hallaré entrada. (p. 298a) 
para hablar con mi Juana, (p. 298b) 
iQue yo te hablé y te of? (p. 299b) 

lo que hecisteis, deci? (p. 300a) 

lo que tienes de hacer? (p. 300a) 

que a hablar con Juana voy. (p. 301b) 


Finally it might be admitted that the false rhymes Cleorisio- 
servicio (p. 302a) and Cleorisio-maleficio-juicio (p. 306b) are entirely 
justifiable. If Lope used them (which I still doubt), he did it to 
obtain greater realism because the character who uses the first “es 
en la habla andaluz’’ (p. 302a). The second one is used by his son 
who presumably exhibited the same pronunciation traits as his 
father. 

3. El principe melancélico’ (1588-95). This play contains 
eighteen false Andalusian rhymes. After making a comprehensive 
study of the rhyme and the orthoépy, I concluded in my article 
“Did Lope de Vega Write the Extant El principe melancélico?’”™ 
that the only text we possess cannot possibly be the one of the play 
claimed by him in his first Peregrino list. 

4. La traicién bien acertada* (1588-95). Lope also claimed a 
play by this title in the first Peregrino list. It was printed in Parte I 
(1604). Ruiz Morcuende, the Academia editor, believes it one of 
Lope’s earlier plays. Morley and Bruerton assign it the dates given 
without questioning its authenticity. The play contains one false 
Andalusian rhyme in the following redondilla: 

3 Jbid., 299b, 300a, 301a, 301b, 303a, 304a. 

4 Thid. 


16 HR, XXIV (1956), 42—49. 
16 Acad. N., X. 
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Ya Dios en el mundo hizo 
a quien esto aprovechase, 
y también a quien mal hace, 
en forma de bebedizo. (p. 45a) 


Basing his text on that of Parte I the Academia editor lists the 
variants of five subsequent editions. A cursory examination of his 
notes reveals nineteen instances in which the text is defective or 
marred by omissions. Several of these defects affect the rhyme. 

A study of the orthoépy of the text likewise shows evidence of 
tampering with the original. The text contains seven instances of 
the aspiration of ‘‘h’”’ contrary to Lope’s practice: 


porque tanta hermosura (p. 40b) 

Yo haré lo que me mandas; (p. 45a) 

me puede ver y hablar, (p. 48a) 

mi bien, a tu hermosura. (p. 53a) 

Y dijome que holgara (p. 63b) 

en que vi la hermosura (p. 65b) 

Pensad, pues, que halldis el mejor modo (p. 52a) (hendecasyllabic) 


In the following verses either “th” is aspirated or a violent 
hiatus, foreign to Lope, takes place elsewhere in the verse. The 
first seven verses are octosyllabic, the last two, hendecasyllabic. 


si el agravio le hiciera. (p. 38a) 

i Qué espafiol o hechicero (p. 45b) 

{Qué me obliga a hacer (p. 45b) 

de vos lo que he de hacer. (p. 53b) 

todavia hard efeto. (p. 55b) 

que una loca no hiciera. (p. 57a) 

mas, pues me hacéis merced, yo os prometo (p. 45b) 
i Dénde podré hallar al Conde Octavio? (p. 51b) 


Finally, the use of dieresis in viendo in the verse “en viendo el 
tahalf” (p. 54b) cannot possibly be attributed to Lope. 

Ruiz Morcuende suspects that the false rhymes aprovechase-hace, 
the incorrect syllabic count of some verses, and the misplacement of 
accents in others indicate that La traicién bien acertada is one of 
Lope’s earliest plays, although he hastens to add that these imper- 
fections ‘‘pudieran ser imputables a las ediciones o a las malas 
copias de que Lope se servia para imprimir sus obras cuando, como 
casi siempre le sucedié, no encontraba los originales.’’'7 The 
evidence tends to support the second interpretation. 

" Tbid., xii. 
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5. La francesilla’* (1595-98). There is absolutely no question 
about the authorship of this play that Lope included in his first 
Peregrino list and published in Parte XIII (1620). In the dedica- 
tion he proudly proclaims the fact that it was the first play in which 
he introduced the ‘‘figura del donaire, que desde entonces dié tanta 
ocasién a las presentes.’’® The Academia edition of this text re- 
cords a false Andalusian rhyme in the following passage: 


—j Madre! 
Mil escudos lleva en oro, 
y han de enviarle un tesoro, 
que tiene un tesoro el padre. 
Y yo os daréavos... 

—{ Qué es vos? 

— {No me queréis vos, mi luz? 
—Desviate allé, avestruz. 
—No quiero ollaza de arroz. (p. 676a) 


Recalling that Ameztia had told us that the text of Galvez’ copy 
of the original “‘puede considerarse como nuevo y distinto del pub- 
licado en las ediciones académicas,”* I wrote to the distinguished 
Spanish scholar asking him if he would kindly check Galvez’ text 
for the false rhyme in question, and he very graciously transcribed 
the following passage, retaining the spelling and punctuation of the 
copyist : 

—Madre 
Mil escuditos en oro, 
Pero han de enbiarle un tesoro 
que tiene un tesoro el Padre 
Y yo os daré a vos 

—Que coz. 

—No me quereis vos, mi luz? 
—Desviale alla Avestruz 
—No quiero ollaza de arroz 


Another false Andalusian rhyme in Lope, like the one in El favor 
agradecido,” that never existed! 

6. Vida y muerte del Rey Bamba” (1597-98). This play con- 
tains ten instances of the use of false Andalusian rhymes: empresd- 


18 Acad. N., V. 

9 Thid., 665b. 

* Op. cit., pp. 79-80. 

" Cf. J. H. Arjona, “Defective Rhymes and Rhyming Techniques in Lope de 
Vega’s Autograph Comedias,” HR, XXIII (1955), 109-110. 

® Acad., VII. 
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cabeza-empieza (p. 42a), gozo-quejoso (p. 43a), acaso-brazo (p. 47a), 
qisa-bautiza (p. 49b), abrase-pase-despedace (p. 56a-b), es-nifiez 
(p. 57b), traza-tasa (p. 61a), juez-interés (p. 65b), cabeza-pesa-ésa 
(p. 70a), Fez-ves (p. 70a). 

Lope claimed a play by this title also in the first Peregrino list. 
It was published in Parte I (1604). The Academia text leaves much 
to be desired. Menéndez y Pelayo notices twelve instances of 
verses that are defective or totally missing. There are many more. 
The verse “Otros habrd que lo merezcan mids’”’ (p. 44b) cannot be 
correct; Lope never used hendecasyllabic agudo verses except in 
sonnets. There are five additional instances of incorrect rhyme: 
hombres-nombres-nombre (p. 46b), Ebro-celebro-negro (p. 54b), vida- 
duda (p. 62b), pasados-hablado (p. 64a), abiertas-éstas (p. 65b), and 
a rhyme missing in the next to the last stanza of a cancién (p. 51b). 
The following four verses are either short or long: “Sefiores, jes 
que no os burldis?” (p. 52a), “Julia, mujer doncella” (p. 63b), “A 
quien serdn sujetos” (p. 65a), “Mondofiedo, Tty, Lugo” (p. 65a). 
There are two verses missing: sala-lwego-sefiala-sosiego- . . . in a 
quintilla (p. 45a) and . . . -hacer-ver-reciba in a redondilla (p. 64b). 
Finally, the rhyme scheme of the last two tercets and the serventesio 
of a series of tercets is incorrect, indicating tampering with text 
(pp. 46-47). 

If the extant text is the one originally written by Lope, it must 
have been seriously altered by some Andalusian poet, judging not 
only by the false rhymes but also by insistent dropping of final 
“d” of the plural form of the informal imperative. This trait 
appears in the rhyme as well as within the verse throughout the 
entire play. Further proof of this contention is found in the un- 
usual aspiration of “h’’ contrary to Lope’s practice. In the first 
seven examples it is mandatory; in the remaining five, failure to 
aspirate “‘h’’ would result in a violent hiatus elsewhere. 


Los dos, gran rato hablando. (p 54a). 
Puso su hermosa planta, (p. 55b) 

Y la visi6n que hablé (p. 62b) 

Mal no les pienso hacer, (p. 67b) 

Que lo sé hacer mejor (p. 67b) 

Asi, sefior, lo haré, (p. 71a) 

Si, que conmigo hablaba. (p. 72a) 

{Qué hard estando yo ausente? (p. 52a) 
0 hechizo que enamoras, (p. 59b) 

Le hablaban de esta suerte, (p. 64a) 
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Bien dices, tiempo queda en que hablemos. (p. 60b) (hendecasyllabic) 
Tinto el alfanje armino (armenio?) hasta el pomo, p. (54b) (hendecg.- 
syllalbic) 


Poesse states “there are no examples of hiatus before haya,’™ 


Compare the following examples from La vida y muerte del Rey 
Bamba: 


sin que haya desconcordias, (p. 65a) 
entre; dilacién no haya: (p. 65b) 


Finally, it should be pointed out that twenty instances of the 
mixture of assonance and consonance” are excessive for an authentic 
Lope text. The evidence adduced thoroughly discredits the 
authenticity of the text of this play and argues strongly against the 
attribution of the false rhymes it contains to Lope. 

7. El rufidn (galdn) Castrucho*® (ca. 1598). Lope included this 
title in the first Peregrino list and published the play in Parte IV 
(1614). The Academia text is quite defective. Cotarelo notices 
eighteen instances where it appears to be vitiated. 

The following verses presuppose the unusual aspiration of “h”, 
further proof that the text has been tampered with. 


jMiren aqui qué hacienda (p. 38a) 

y de mi madre hermano. (p. 38b) 

que yo hablaré por ti. (p. 39a) 

A lo menos de hablar. (p. 44b) 

Abre, hechicera, bruja, (p. 53b) 

acababa de hacer. (p. 54b) 

que yo haré después que se me venga (p. 57a) (hendecasyllabic) 


Aspiration of “‘h’”’ probably holds true for the following two verses: 


después que alli me huyé (p. 43b) 
Como él la calle huyé, (p. 43b) 


In view of these facts it would not be logical to attribute the 
false rhymes plaza-traza-rasa (p. 45b) to Lope. It should be added 


% Op. cit., p. 70. 

% ~{a-illa (p. 46a), -elos-echos (p. 46b), -ano-ado (p. 48a), -elo-eno (p. 49D), 
-ado-ando (p. 53a), -er-é (p. 53b), -edo-eos (p. 54b), -aico-ado (p. 55b), -ard 
(p. 56a), -orta-ola (p. 56a), -d-ad (p. 58b), -ad-ds (p. 59b), -erto-ero (pp. 59-00), 
-idas-ija (p. 61a), -er-é (p. 61b), -ado-allo (p. 63b), -ando-ados (p. 36b), -erno-elo 
(p. 67b), -eo-ejos (p. 69b), -aron-ando (p. 70a). I have not included two instances 


in a cancién of stanzas of seven verses with fixed rhyming pattern (p. 51a). 
% Acad. N., VI. 
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that these rhymes are found in a stray octava that appears in the 
midst of a passage of redondillas. 

8. Los palacios de Galiana** (1597-1602). The fact that a son- 
net contained in this play also appeared in the Rimas (1602) not 
only fixes the terminus a quo but likewise seems to prove that this 
play is La Galiana claimed by Lope in the first Peregrino list.” 

The only false Andalusian rhyme found in this play appears in 
the following quintilla recited by Audala or Audalla. It is not a 
model of clarity: 


{Soy aquel que hizo batalla 
Con Ifiigo de Mendoza, 
Y me deja sélo Audalla 
De mi sangre tan fogosa 
Y me dié un guante de malla? (p. 173a) 


Menéndez y Pelayo notices twenty instances of defective or miss- 
ing verses. The fact that this play was not printed until 1638, after 
Lope’s death, in Parte XXIV, more than thirty-five years after it 
was written, probably accounts for the poor state of conservation of 
the text. For this reason alone, it would be illogical, therefore, to 
attribute the false rhyme it contains to Lope. 

9. El testimonio vengado** (1596-1603). There is no doubt either 
that Lope wrote a play by this title which appears in the first 
Peregrino list and that he published in Parte I (1604). Alonso 
Ferndndez de Avellaneda refers to it in his apocryphal Quijote 
attributing it to Lope. Menéndez y Pelayo says of it: ‘El texto 
es incorrectisimo, y en algunas partes parece mutilado.”® The 
following redondilla which Menéndez y Pelayo describes as “‘visible- 
mente viciada”’ contains the only false Andalusian rhyme found in 
the play: 


Que como tanto lo estima 
Mi corazé6n esta empresa, 
Teme perder Vuestra Alteza 
Mi alma, que es lo que estima. (p. 626b) 


%* Acad., XIII. ’ 

Cf. Otto Jérder, Die Formen des Sonetts bei Lope de Vega (Halle- Saale 
1936), pp. 279, 350. 

* Acad., VII. 

* Ch. xxvii. 

* Acad., VII, ccxlvii. 
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We would not be justified, therefore, in attributing this imperfection 
to Lope. 

10. El lacayo fingido® (1599-1603). This play contains four 
false Andalusian rhymes. I have also rejected the attribution of 
the extant text to Lope on account of its rhyme and orthoépy.* 

11. El santo negro Rosambuco® (Bef. 1607). Lope claimed a play 
by this title in the second Peregrino list. The text has reached ys 
in the “‘malamente llamada Tercera Parte de las Comedias de Lope de 
Vega, puesto que su titulo mismo afiade y otros autores, y asi es 
efectivamente, puesto que sélo tres de las doce piezas del tomo son del 
Fénix de los Ingenios. La de Rosambuco tiene por titulo en la lista 
Vida y muerte del Santo Negro llamado San Benedito de Palermo. El 
texto esté muy estragado .. .”™ This may well account for the 
presence of the Andalusian rhymes fresca-perezca (p. 363a) and 
mansa-crianza (p. 372b), if this happens to be the play claimed by 
Lope. 

The syllabication of the word fiel in the following two verses 
varies from Lope’s practice: 


Perdénanos, Santo fiel. (p. 383a) 
Padre verdadero y fiel, (p. 390a) 


Poesse found that Lope used the word fiel at the end of the verse as 
disyllabic eleven times, only once as a monosyllable.** The ex- 
ception, it should be pointed out, was due to a faulty text.** 

As in the case of all the other plays so far studied El santo negro 
Rosambuco seems to have been tampered with. 

12. Los Porceles de Murcia®’ (1599-1608). This play was listed 
in the second Peregrino list and published in Parte VII (1617). 
The false rhyme mesa-corteza may be explained by an alteration of 
the text. The passage in which it appears seems vitiated : 


* Acad. N., VII. 

* Studies in Philology, LI (1954), 42-53. 

% Acad., IV. 

% Tbid., c-ci. 

% Op. cit., p. 50. 

% Cf. J. H. Arjona, “Defective Rhymes and Rhyming Techniques in Lope de 
Vega’s Autograph Comedias,” HR, XXIII (1955), 118, n. 32. 

7 Acad., XI. 
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—jHay mds necios barbarismos? 
—Pero ya sé la razén. 
—({Y es? 
—Que los que hidalgos son 
Siempre comen de si mismos; 
Pues yo quiero ser villano, 
Sefior don Pedro, y luchar; 
Hacer del pan la cuchar, 
Que es del pan, y aun de la mano; 
Coma su sopa dorada 
Con la de plata en su mesa; 
Que me agrada una corteza 
Y un ajo tosco me agrada. (p. 573a—b) 


There is further evidence of mutilation of the text. Menéndez 
y Pelayo underscores the omission of three verses. I have noticed 
two other omissions: . . . -saber-ver-estar (p. 580a, in a redondilla), 
Dios-digdis-vos- . . . -dos (p. 58la, in a quintilla). The play con- 
tains four mistaken rhymes: pedido-sentidos (p. 545b), acaba-estd 
(p. 546a), tengo-difunto (p. 554b), acaben-daban-estaban (p. 560a). 
The verse ‘‘No soy tan malicioso” (p. 559b) cannot be correct be- 
cause Lope never resorts to dieresis in such instances. 

Small wonder then, in view of these facts, that Menéndez y 
Pelayo should find the false rhyme included in this play “muy 
extrafia en un poeta nacido en Castilla la Nueva.’’** 

13. Peribafiez y el comendador de Ocafia® (1609-12, ca. 16107). 
There is absolutely no question about the authorship of this master- 
piece which Lope included in the second Peregrino list under the 
second half of its title and which he published in 1614 in Parte IV. 
To say that the false rhymes parece-muriese (p. 112b) is a case of the 
use of assonantal for consonantal rhyme, as Hill and Harlan do,” 
is to oversimplify the problem. Most likely the explanation is to 
be found in the poor state of conservation of the text which is marred 
by other rhyming errors such as ésta-estd (p. 129b), dormido-servir 
(p. 141b), and queda-encierra-conceda (p. 145a-b). Further proof 
is to be found in a comparison between the Parte text and that of 
Hartzenbusch’s edition, which is the one reproduced by the 
Academia. Hartzenbusch introduced many emendations and 
changes that he felt were necessary to correct the text. 


* Thid., 573b. 
*® Acad., X. 
“ Cuatro comedias (New York: Norton, 1941), p. 130: 
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14. El poder vencido“ (1610-15, 1614?). The text of this play 
which Lope included in the second Peregrino list and which he 
published in Parte X is quite faulty. In addition to the many mis- 
takes noticed by Cotarelo the play contains the following rhyming 
errors: fijan-pican (p. 533a), fuera-hubieras (p. 549a), vienen-con- 
viene (p. 556b), lleve-atreve-frente (p. 561b), and one redondilla with 
all verses ending in the rhyme -imos (p. 536b). The false rhymes 
gentileza-esa (p. 559a) seem to be an error of the early print. Co- 
tarelo suggests proeza instead of esa. 

15. El labrador venturoso“ (1620-22). There is no question 
about the authenticity of this play either. It appeared in Parte 
XXII in 1635. The imperfect rhymes estropiezo-avieso (p. 23b) 
may be easily explained by the uncultured speech of the peasant 
Fileno who on another occasion says ero for era (rhyming with 
quiero) (p. 23b), esprito for esptritu (rhyming with Benito) (p. 8b). 
Besides, despite the ambitious title Veintidos parte perfeta.. . 
that was largely printed under Lope’s supervision, the text of this 
play is defective in many places. It contains at least two incomplete 
redondillas (pp. 27b, 33b), another defective one has the rhymes 
aqut-quiero (p. 33a), and in another instance Menéndez y Pelayo 
says: “El texto est4é aqui lastimosamente estragado. Sobra un 
verso en esta octava, y faltan cuatro en la siguiente.’ 

Summarizing the results of our examination of the texts of the 
fifteen supposedly authentic Lope plays we discover that the false 
Andalusian rhyme found in La francesilla is a copyist’s error, that 
those of El principe melancélico and El lacayo fingido cannot be 
attributed to Lope because the existing texts are not his; that the 
orthoépy of Los celos de Rodamonte, La traicién bien acertada, Vida 
y muerte del Rey Bamba, El galén Castrucho and El santo negro 
Rosambuco bears traits foreign to Lope, indicative of alterations 
which probably account for the false rhymes found in these plays; 
and that the texts of the remaining seven plays are so defective that 
we cannot with any assurance attribute to Lope the false rhymes 
they contain. Indeed, if we contrast the overwhelming negative 
evidence adduced earlier from the study of the autograph and manu- 
script copy plays with the scanty and unreliable material obtained 

4! Acad. N., VIII. 

#@ Tbhid., 559a. 


* Acad., VIII. 
“ Thid., 34a. 
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from the examination of these poor texts, we should still be justified 
in assuming that the presence of false Andalusian rhymes—except 
perhaps when used deliberately as in El mesén de la corte—is a non- 
Lopean trait. The presence of such rhymes, particularly in the 
case of doubtful plays, should, therefore, be interpreted as definite 
indication of non-Lopean authorship or alteration of his texts. 


Doubtful Plays 


Twenty-four of the plays listed by Morley and Bruerton“* in the 
doubtful category contain false Andalusian rhymes. Some of these 
rhymes have already been noticed; others have been overlooked or 
ignored. 


1. Allé dards rayo (Acad. N., X) 
tal vez-es (p. 569a), dicen-avisen (p. 572a), veces-corteses (p. 577a) 

2. Burlas y enredos de Benito (Acad. N., IV) 
pavés-jtiez (p. 76b), corso-corzo (p. 79b), fresco-merezco (p. 85a), 
traza~-pasa (p. 91b), arisco-pellizco (p. 94a), Jests-cruz (pp. 96-97) 

3. El cerco de Tremecén (Castro: Obras 1) 
meses-ofreces (pp. 290-291) 

4. El cerco de Viena (Acad., XII) 
albaneza{_sic }-braveza-cabeza (p. 107a) 

5. Dineros son calidad (Acad. N., X11) 
pasa-traza (p. 56a) 

6. Las dos bandoleras (Acad., IX) 
través-vez (p. 10b) 

7. El esclavo fingido (Acad. N., V) 
esa-firmeza (p. 372b), parece-ese (p. 371a), gozo-esposo (p. 370b), 
aquése-~parece (p. 370b), escusa-lechuza (p. 374b), es-vez (p. 375a), 
vejez-interés (p. 378b), casa-caza (p. 380b), vez-después (p. 386b), 
casa-traza (p. 392b), ves-vejez (p. 394b), es-jiiez (p. 395a). 

8. La fianza satisfecha (Acad., V) 
dios-arroz (p. 381b), altivez-pies (p. 391a) 

9. El hijo por engatio (Acad., VIII) 
es-vez~juez (p. 200b) 

10. La intencién castigada (Acad. N., V1) 
conozcan-emboscan (p. 566b) 

ll. Julidn Romero (Acad. N., VII) 
queréis-Pérez (p. 57a) 

“6 Cf. S. Morley and C. Bruerton, The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Comedias 
(N. Y.-London, 1940), pp. 371-374. 
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12. Los mdrtires de Madrid* (Acad., V) 
caballo-lacayo (p. 119b) 
13. La mejor enamorada (Acad. N., 11) 
impertinaz-mds (p. 432a), es-vez-interés (p. 435a), plazas-casas (p, 
438b), piensa-vergiienza (p. 438b), ofrece-supiese (p. 440a), cabeza- 
pesa (p. 442b), autoriza-avisa-risa (p. 444b), pies-vez-estés (p. 450b), 
esposa-goza-reposa (p. 453b), casa-tasa-caza (p. 453b). 
14. La orden de redencién y virgen de los remedios (Acad. N., 
VIII) 
luz-Jestis (p. 695b), revés-vez (p. 707b) 
15. El premio riguroso (Acad. N., 1) 
meresco (sic)-refresco (p. 312b), revés-vez (p. 319a), vez-después (p. 
331b) 
16. Préspera fortuna de don Bernardo de Cabrera (Acad. N., 
VIII) 
abrazo-paso (p. 660b) 
17. Pisoseme el sol . . . (Acad. N., LX) 
quiso-hizo (p. 16a) 
18. La reina dofia Maria (Acad., VIII) 
alteza~pesa (p. 615a) 
19. El rey por semejanza (Acad. N., I1) 
tosco-conozco (p. 508b) 
20. El robo de Dina (Acad., I11) 
agradece-fuese (p. 203a) 
21. Santo Angelo (Acad. N., 1) 
es-vez (p. 468a), belleza-presa (p. 470b), pardiez-pies (p. 477a) 
22. Satisfacer callando (Acad. N., 1X) 
alteza-montafiesa (p. 293b) 
23. El sufrimiento de honor (Acad. N., IX) 
traza-casa (p. 636b) 
24. Ver y no creer (Acad. N., X) 
presumieses-veces (p. 360a) 


Finally, it should be added that at least ten of the plays de- 
finitely rejected by Morley and Bruerton‘’ on the basis of the versi- 
fication also contain false Andalusian rhymes. 


46 Cf. W. L. Fichter, “Orthoépy as an Aid for Establishing a Canon of Lope de 
Vega’s Authentic Plays” in Estudios hispdnicos. Homenaje a Archer M. Hunt- 
ington (Wellesley, Mass., 1952), pp. 144-145. 

47 Opt. cit., pp. 374-375. 
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1. El alcalde de Zalamea (Acad., XII) 
eso-rezo (p. 571a) 

2. La estrella de Sevilla (Reed-Dixon-Hill) 
empresa-alteza (vv. 42-43, 950-951) ; ofensas-venzas (vv. 1663-64) 

3. El mayor rey de los reyes (Acad. N., V11) 
feroces-goces-dioses (p. 429b) ; dioses-reposes-goces (p. 433b) 

4. El médico de su honra (Acad., IX) 
merece-bese (p. 423b) 

5. El mérito en la templanza (Acad. N., VII) 
princesa-cabeza (p. 587b) ; impresa-alteza (p. 590a) 

6. Los nobles como han de ser (Acad. N., VIII) 
duquesa-grandeza (p. 120a) ; trazan-abrasan (p. 121a) ; duquesa-pieza 
(p. 124b) ; pasa-traza (p. 125b) ; vergiienza-defensa (p. 129b) 

7. El prodigioso principe transilvano (Acad. N., 1) 
es-vez~pies (p. 370b); turquescas-obedescas (sic) (p. 371b); parece- 
interese-merece (p. 385a); pienso-lienzo (p. 386a); marqués-después- 
vez (p. 395a) ; dijeses-nueces (p. 400b) ; mesmo-diezmo (p. 408a) 

8. El rey fingido y amores de Sancha (Acad. N., 1) 
conozco-tosco (pp. 429a, 439a); durazno-asno (pp. 440b, 440b); 
vez-después (p. 457a) 

9. El rey por trueque (Acad. N., I1) 
aprisa (apriesa)-pesa-empieza (p. 526b); grandeza-belleza-pavesa 
(p. 533a); estés-vez (p. 530a); esperanza-mudanza-cansa (p. 533a) ; 
presurosa-choza-llorosa (p. 529a) ; alteza-profesa (p. 535a) ; comience- 
piense (p. 539a) ; esperanza-amansa (p. 541a) ; presa-apriesa-empieza 
(p. 543a) ; despedace-entrase-hace (p. 549b) 

10. Tanto hagas cuanto pagues (Acad. N., IX) 
parentesco-ofrezco (p. 658a) 


The presence of false Andalusian rhymes in these plays con- 
stitutes additional evidence for rejecting their attribution to Lope. 


J. H. ARJoNA 
University of Connecticut 





ALVARO CUBILLO DE ARAGON’S 
LOS DESAGRAVIOS DE CHRISTO 


HE enthusiastic response of readers in the seventeenth and 

eighteenth centuries to Cubillo de Aragén’s' Los desagravios de 
Christo* is in striking contrast with modern disinterest in this play. 
Such was the public’s demand for the work, a dramatization of 
Jerusalem’s destruction by Vespasian and Titus, that no less than 
eight editions are known to have been issued; in addition, manu- 
script copies, one of which is still extant, must also have circulated. 
The purpose of this article is to ascertain the significance of this 
now almost unknown comedia. 

A perusal of the comments of the few modern critics who have 
seen fit to deal with Cubillo de Aragén will prove disappointing. 
Adolf Schaeffer (II, 102-103) offers a most sketchy outline of the 
plot, but has words of praise for the author’s “‘accuracy”’ in the 
drawing of his Roman figures. Emilio Cotarelo y Mori (pp. 254 
255) gives the play scant attention. Having summed up its main 
theme in a few lines, he then scores Cubillo on the detail of pre 
senting Vespasian as carrying the image of Christ on his banner. 
Finally, Angel Valbuena Prat (pp. lxix—lxx), after a brief summary 
of the content, points to “escultural dignidad’”’ as the salient 
feature of the drama. On the whole, the reader is left with the 
impression that Los desagravios de Christo is but another of the 
typical “historical” plays in which the author’s imagination turns 
out to be much stronger than his respect for facts. 


1On the author see: Adolf Schaeffer, Geschichte des spanischen National- 
dramas (Leipzig, 1890), II, 90-105; Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, “Dramaticos e& 
pafioles del siglo XVII. Alvaro Cubillo de Aragén,” BRAE, V (1918), 3-23, 
and 241-280; Angel Valbuena Prat, ed., Dramdticos del siglo XVII. Alvaro 
Cubillo de Aragén (Madrid, 1928), pp. v-xciv, and Juan Bautista Avalle-Arce, 
“Dos notas a Lope de Vega,” NRFE, VII (1953), 429-432. 

2 The play was first published in the Parte treinta y dos, con doce comedias de 
diferentes autores (Zaragoza, 1640); subsequently it appeared in El enano de las 
Musas (Madrid, 1654), pp. 222-256. Citations in my text refer to the second 
edition. The places and dates of later editions are: Seville, Francisco Leefdael, 
n.d.; Madrid, 1735 and 1751; Valencia, 1765; Alcal4, n.d. Probably from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century is a suelia, but date and place of publication 
are not given. 
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In the opinion of the writer, the aforementioned critics have 
not apprehended the true significance of the play, because they 
overlooked one of its key figures, the Jewish historian Flavius 
Josephus.* Precisely through his intervention the comedia comes 
close to being a dramatized Christian apologetics. Although 
Valbuena Prat (p. xliv) termed Los desagravios de Christo a ‘‘comedia 
heroica . . . de historia extranjera,’”’ it is primarily a religious 
play. The deeds of Vespasian and his two sons, the noble Titus 
and the unruly Domitian, as well as the love between the Jewish 
Amazon Veronice and her captor Titus—the only aspects of the 
play which have commanded the attention of scholars—are second- 
ary plots, subordinated to the main theme outlined in the title: 
the Passion of Christ and the punishment of His murderers who, 
to the very last, show an irreconcilable hatred toward their divine 
victim. One is probably not altogether wrong in tracing the play’s 
appeal to the author’s presenting a topic of which a devoutly 
Christian public never tired. 

Cubillo de Arag6én could hardly have chosen for dramatic 
presentation a more fascinating Jewish personality than Flavius 
Josephus nor one more familiar to his public. Already in 1492 
there appeared in Seville Alonso de Palencia’s translation of the 
Jewish Wars which was reedited in 1532 and 1536; a second Spanish 
version by Juan Martin Cordero, first published in Antwerp, 1557, 
went through three reeditions in the seventeenth century.‘ Jose- 
phus’ popularity stems both from a sustained contemporary interest 


* The following works have been consulted: Norman Bentwich, Josephus 
(Philadelphia, 1914); Richard Laqueur, Der jiidische Historiker Flavius Josephus 
(Giessen, 1920); H. St. John Thackeray, Josephus. The Man and the Historian 
(New York, 1929); F. J. Foakes Jackson, Josephus and the Jews (London, 1930) ; 
Giuseppe Ricciotti, Flavio Giuseppe tradotto e commentato. I. Flavio Giuseppe. 
Lo storico giudeo-romano (Torino, 1937), and Leon Bernstein, Flavius Josephus. 
His Time and his Critics (New York, 1938). 

‘Dates and places of these are: Perpifidn, 1608, Madrid, 1616 and 1657. 
Citations in my text refer to the first edition Los siete libros . . . los 
contienen las guerras de los Iudios. . . . An anonymous translation of the An- 
liquities, attributed to Francisco de Encinas, appeared in Antwerp, 1554. It 
was prohibited five years later by the Inquisition. To the best of my knowledge, 
no reedition or other translation was available. The Contra Apionem was first 
rendered into Spanish by Alonso de Palencia who published his version together 
with the Jewish Wars (Seville, 1492), but from the second and third editions the 
apologetic work was omitted. In 1687 Joseph Semah Arias published in Amster- 
dam the Respuesta de Josepho. Contra Apion Alexandrino. 
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in historiography and from his being the most accessible source on 
the Jews and Judaism. The historian’s repeated assertion® that 
an abiding respect for truth was the norm of his writing also won 
him the sympathy of his readers. 

The high esteem in which Josephus was held is reflected in the 
generous praise of Hispanic authors of the Golden Age. Francisco 
Rodrigues Lobo respectfully mentions him among other “autores 
graues.”® The learned Manoel de Faria e Sousa, himself a histor- 
ian of no small merit, commends Josephus as a model worthy of 
imitation: “Josepho . . . cuyo modo de historiar es el verdadero, 
porque jamas larga de la mano la narracion, sin introduzirse a 
discursos, y pensamientos, y aforismos propios, aunque el usar esto 
oy se haze mas grato al gusto.’’’ Gabriel de Castillo Mantilla y 
Cossio, who defines history as “. ..vna ciencia de suma 
puntualidad, y rigor, debiendo amar tanto la verdad, como huir 
la adulacion . . . ,” promptly recalls Josephus as a scholar who 
excelled in so exacting a discipline. And Bernardino de Rebolledo 
grants him, together with his coreligionist Philo, a dignity to which 
few historians, ancient or modern, could aspire: he may be relied 
upon for the exegesis of difficult passages in the Holy Scriptures: 


No puede haber letura mas gustosa 

ni de provecho igual a la Sagrada. . . . 
Con Josefo y Filon, tal vez se apura 

de este, o aquel lugar la inteligencia, 
que por cosas que faltan queda obscura.® 


Rebolledo touches here, though rather superficially, on the 
religious significance of Josephus’ writings which, to be sure, 
transcends their usefulness as a layman’s guide to the Old Testa- 
ment. For the Church Josephus was deserving of attention 
primarily because of the so-called Christ passage in the eighteenth 


5 See Guerras de los Iudios, fol. 13% unn.: “. . . quiero contar los hechos de 
los vnos y de los otros, sin mentira, y sin lisonja, conformando las palabras con 
los hechos. . . ,” and Antiguedades, fol. 139%: “‘. . . los que esto leyeren sepan 
que ninguna cosa fingida afiado a la verdad, ni entremeto en esta Historia cosa 
alguna que pareciendo verdad, sea solamente para pasatiempo. . . .” 

6 Corte na aldea, e noites de inverno (Lisboa, 1649), p. 265. 

7 Rimas varias de Lvis de Camoens . . . (Lisboa, 1688), IV, 101. 

8 Laverintho poetico . . . (Madrid, 1691), p. 9. 

* Ocios (Madrid, 1778), I, 255. 
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book of the Antiquities... This much-debated “interpolation” 
constitutes the first non-Christian statement on the Founder of the 
Faith, and the fact that its alleged author was a professing Jew 
and a “rabbi” considerably enhanced its value. Eusebius (260-340) 
was the first to quote the testimonium Flavianum which Christian 
apologists came to regard as the prize weapon of their ideological 
arsenal. Accordingly, references to the Jewish historian invariably 
appear in the patristic Adversus Judaeos. From the first half of 
the sixteenth century on some doubts as to the authenticity of 
this testimony were expressed, but Iberian theologians were not 
among the disbelievers. For them the insertion was not subject 
to dispute, and in 1626 the Jesuit Manoel Fagundes, to name but 
one example, declared: “Josephus . . . hum dos mais principaes 
Rabinos que tiueram os Iudeos .. . comecou a bradar. Est 
Christus Dominus.””™ 

Cubillo de Aragén’s play throws into relief these two facets of 
the Iberian Josephus-image: the model historian and the unim- 
peachable Christ witness. The dramatist assuredly has a thorough 
knowledge of his works, and, as the sequel will show, at times 
follows his source quite closely. But he makes no attempt to 
delineate Josephus’ complex personality as it emerges from a 
careful study of his writings. Nowhere in Los desagravios de 
Christo does he focus attention on the historian’s conflicting im- 
pulses which led him, the sycophant and literary hireling of Rome, 
to become also a vigorous apologist for Jewish ideals."* Josephus’ 


“In addition to the pertinent sections in the previously quoted works see 
Solomon Zeitlin, “The Christ Passage in Josephus,” The Jewish Quarterly 
Review, XVIII (1927-1928), 231-255; Max Wertheimer, Das echte und unechte 
Josephus Flavius-Zeugnis tiber Jesus aus Nazareth (Wien, 1929); Robert Eisler, 
'Inoots Bacwdkebs of Baoteboas. Die messianische Unabhdngigkeitsbewegung vom 
Auftreten Johannes des Tdufers bis zum Untergang Jakobs des Gerechten nach der 
neuerschlossenen Eroberung von Jerusalem des Flavius Josephus ..., 2 vols. 
(Heidelberg, 1929-1930); Rendel Harris, Josephus and His Testimony (Cam- 
bridge, 1931); Walther Bienert, Der dlteste nichtchristliche Jesusbericht. Josephus 
liber Jesus (Halle, 1936), and Robert Eisler, Flavius Josephus-Studien. I. Das 
Testimonium Flavianum. Eine Antwort an Dr. Walther Bienert (London, 1938). 

" Sermao que . . . prégou no Auto da Fe, que se celebrou . . . a 29. & 30. de 
Nouébro de 626 . . . (Evora, 1626), fol. 5°. 

'2See Moriz Friedlander, Geschichte der jiidischen A pologetik als Vorgeschichte 
des Christenthums (Ziirich, 1903), pp. 328-437, and Paul Kriiger, Philo und 
Josephus als Apologeten des Judentums (Leipzig, 1906). 
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portraiture is a superficial one and drawn entirely according to 
Spanish taste. 

To such a modernization the author of the Archaeologiae lends 
himself admirably. Since he played an important role in the 
uprising of his nation, Cubillo sees him as representing a social 
ideal cherished by his contemporaries: that of a man equally 
dexterous with pen and sword. So it is that Josephus almost 
immediately after his capture requests Vespasian’s permission to 
write the Bellum Hierosolitanum (p. 230): 


Que me des licencia pido, 

para dar cuenta de mi, 

ya que tan mala la di 

de la fuerga que he perdido. 

Y para escriuir tambien 

esta historia en breue suma, 
pues con la espada, y la pluma 
seruiré a lerusalen. 


The Spanish dramatist rightly stresses that the Jewish Wars are 
both a defense of the author and, to a certain extent, of the van- 
quished nation. Thus the “pluma y espada”’ ideal gains in meaning. 
The literary ambitions of Josephus are not regarded as a means of 
displaying to the full the talents of an individual, but are sub- 
ordinated here to a national aspiration (p. 236): 


Yo me iré a llorar desdichas 
de mi patria, y pues no puedo 
defenderla con la espada, 
eternicela el progresso 

de mi historia, sea la pluma 
en mi el seruicio postrero. 


Particularly noteworthy in Josephus’ speech is the verb eternicela, 
because it gives expression to a concept of historiography in favor 
with Golden Age authors. Cubillo’s hero writes for the future, 
unlike the authentic Josephus whose main concern was to satisfy a 
wide-spread contemporary interest in the war (not to speak about 
the propagandist purposes of his Roman masters who inspired this 
literary undertaking). In the comedia Josephus’ aim is, in terms 
of Camées, to exempt the deeds of his nation from the “‘lei da 
morte’; he thinks of his history as a lasting monument to the 
crushing defeat of the Jewish polity." 


18 On the “monumental” theory of historiography see Anténio José Saraiva, 
Para a histéria da cultura em Portugal (Lisboa, 1946), pp. 111-150. 
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Josephus’ lofty goals as a historian are, as far as Cubillo is 
concerned, true to the nobility he evinced during the siege of 
Jotapata. The playwright enhances his dignity by casting him in 
the role of an intrepid general whose daring and resourcefulness 
win the respect even of the victorious Vespasian (p. 222): 


Quantas vitorias me ha dado 
el Asia, y quantos laureles 
la siempre triunfante Roma 
me assegura, y me promete, 
no estimo, ni precio tanto, 
como allanar las rebeldes 
murallas de Solima, 
defendidas tantas vezes 
deste Iosefo inuencible, 
deste Capitan valiente, 
deste Alcides valeroso, 

y deste Numa prudente. 


Such is the prowess of his prisoner that Vespasian, disclaiming any 
personal credit for his triumph, courteously attributes it to the 
inexplicable whims of Fortune (p. 223): 


La fuerga con tal valor 
defendiste quanto puede 
encarecer la lisonja, 
perdistela, fue tu suerte. 
Llega a mis bragos, valor 
insigne, y no te auerguencen 
sucessos de la fortuna. . . .“ 


Cubillo’s flattering presentation of Josephus goes far beyond the 
vaunting historian’s own account.’ The inaccuracy of this 
vision—nowhere does Josephus lay bare more nakedly his abase- 
ment than in describing various attempts to save his life at any 
price—is less significant than its impact upon the dramatic tension 
in the play. The Spaniard lets the fateful first encounter between 
victor and vanquished take place in an atmosphere of mutual 
admiration, and thus renounces employing effectively the outstand- 
ing incident in his hero’s life. The historical Josephus escaped 
punishment by skillfully exploiting his captor’s credulity. Boasting 

“4 On the repeated references to the power of Fortune in Josephus’ own works 
see Abraham A. Neuman, “Josippon: History and Pietism” in Landmarks and 


Goals (Philadelphia, 1953), pp. 2 and 28. 
18 Guerras de los Iudios, III, xiv, foll. 167"-168". 
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of his gift for prophecy, he revealed to Vespasian that he was to be 
the next emperor and so swayed him to mercy.’* In the play this 
spectacular gesture becomes a minor incident. The dramatist 
dwells at some length on Josephus’ prophetic gifts which he derives, 
strangely enough, from the works of Solomon.'’ But the oming 
imperit which he puts in Josephus’ mouth, far from constituting 
the climax of the meeting between a frightened prisoner and the 
haughty Roman, are but another compliment exchanged between 
equals (p. 223): 


Si ya la fisonomia 

y las sefiales no mienten, 
tu seras Emperador, 
cefiidas veras las sienes 
con el Augusto laurel: 
sucedera felizmente 

Tito en el Imperio tuyo. 


Immediately Cubillo expatiates on this prediction: “... vn 
Imperio te promete,/vn mundo pone a tus plantas,/vn orbe a tus 
pies ofrece.’”’ These verses bring to mind the well-known passage 
from the Guerras de los Iudios (III, xiv, fol. 171%): “. . . hago te 
saber, que eres, 6 Cesar, sefior no de mi solo, pero tambien de la 
tierra, y de la mar, y de todos los hombres.”” The playwright’s 
wording is not in the nature of a poetic gloss. It constitutes a 
substantial modification for it destroys the ritualistic formula of 
the original, eliminating thereby its soteriological connotations," 
so offensive to Christian sentiment. Incontestably, Cubillo was 
aware of the ideological implications of Josephus’ utterance. 
Therefore he dilutes the reference to Vespasian as the cosmocrat 
in such a way that it stands out only as an artful flattery by the 
urbane historian. 


The very warm reception accorded to Josephus by Vespasian 


See Wilhelm Weber, Josephus und Vespasian (Berlin, 1921), especially 
pp. 42-48. 

17 Quite likely, the author is referring to pseudo-Solomonic works such as the 
Claviculae Salomonis which was considered an introduction into magic arts. On 
the occult science of Solomon see also Antiguedades, VIII, ii, fol. 139. The 
translator felt compelled to state in a marginal note: “Lo que aqui se sigue de 
conjuraciones parecen ser supersticiones.” However, Mateo Alemén, San 
Antonio de Padua (Valencia, 1607), fol. 290°-*, quotes without any misgivings 
the objectionable passage to prove that the Jews, too, practiced exorcism. 

18 See Foakes Jackson, pp. 16-17 and 90. 
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and Titus as well as their repeated expressions of admiration for 
him make his subsequent collaboration with such noble enemies 
appear in a more favorable light. When he addresses the heroic 
defenders of Jerusalem in order to dissuade them from their suicidal 
resistance, Cubillo’s Josephus is by no means a Romanizer, anxious 
toearn his keep. The insults hurled at him by the beleaguered 
Zealots, for whom the defeated commander of Jotapata is only a 
despicable traitor, do not pierce the armor of his pride. In dis- 
illusioning his brethren about the final outcome of their struggle, 
and in reproaching them for their godless acts, Josephus speaks 
with the voice of the ancient prophets of Israel (p. 235): 


Pardse el Sol, para dar 
vitorias a vuestro pueblo, 
contra el Gentil; pero entonces 
le gouernaua otro duefio. 
Peleaua la oracion 

a la par con los azeros, 

las vitorias que Moyses 

dio a su nombre en el desierto. . . . 
Mas vosotros, que oluidados 
de Dios, a Dios conociendo 

le ofendeis sereis vencidos 

de los idolatras ciegos. . . . 


Into the attractive portrait of his character the author has 
sketched those details which serve best his apologetic end. Jose- 
phus draws on his extensive knowledge of the Jewish past not only 
to chart a course for his nation, but also to comment on the events 
which he observes in Vespasian’s entourage. The bitter and con- 
stant feud between Titus and Domitian reminds him of a similar 
incident in the Bible (p. 224): 


Que estrafias naturalezas Ap. 
nuestra escritura contiene, 
otra historia semejante 

en el padre de las gentes 
con sus dos hijos primeros. 
Cain, y Abel, que obediente, 
el vno, fue el mas querido, 
y soberuio el otro siempre, 
vencido ya de la embidia, 

le matd, siendo la muerte 
primera que el mundo vid. 
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The allusion to Abel’s slaying by Cain has a definite artistic function. 
For were the author merely concerned with two quarrelsome 
brothers, a reference to the discord between Jacob and Esau would 
have been just as apposite. Here the first murder” provides an 
excellent bridge to the worst murder; Abel’s being a prefiguration 
of Christ heightens the pertinency of this off-stage remark. 

Almost immediately two allegorical figures, representing Fame 
and Rome, appear to demand that Vespasian punish the murder 
of an innocent in Jerusalem. The bewildered Roman turns to 
Josephus for an explanation, and the Jewish historian brilliantly 
plays his cardinal role as a witness to Christ (p. 226): 


Tosef. Vn hombre santo, Christo fue su nombre, 
y aunque hombre verdadero, fue mas que hombre. 
E] castigo seuero, que se fia 
de la Santa Ciudad, al braco tuyo, 
preuisto de vna, y otra profecia, 
a su inocente muerte lo atribuyo 
hijo de Dios, siendo hombre se dezia: 
alto misterio, que sobre él no arguyo, 
mas aunque soy de religion Hebreo, 
que fue inculpable reconozco, y creo. 
Vespasian. Pues porque los Iudios le mataron? 
Tosef. Porque sus vicios graues reprehendia, 
en vna Cruz las manos le clauaron, 
con que obraua milagros cada dia: 
muchos muertos en él la vida hallaron, 
vista daua al que vista no tenia, 
y en pago desto, 6 aleue recompensa! 
fue el darle muerte su menor ofensa. 
Vespasian. Era hombre principal? Josef. Fue su nobleza 
del tronco de Dauid, que el pueblo ensalea, 
pero tratada en él con tal llaneza, 
que alli la Magestad se vid descalea, 
alli la sangre Real juréd pobreza, 
ni aplauso viste, ni ambiciones calca, 
tan humano, y diuino, que imagino, 
que junté al ser humano, el ser diuino; 
esto puedo dezirte, y mas no puedo, 
porque mi Religion no lo permite. 


%In Los triunfos de S. Miguel (El enano . . . , p. 112) he refers to Abel as 
“primer fruto, y primer Martir, /de la tierra, y de la Iglesia.” 
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Cubillo’s handling of the Flavian testimony convincingly 
proves his doctrinal purpose. The author’s religious fervor may 
be gauged by a comparison with the interpolation in the Antiquities. 
In Spanish the controversial lines read (fol. 336°) : 


En el mismo tiempo fue Iesus, hombre sabio, si es licito con todo que 
le lamemos hombre, porque hazia obras marauillosas, y era ensefiador 
de los que de buena voluntad reciben la verdad, y tuuo muchos que le 
siguieron, assi de los Iudios como de los Gentiles. Este era Christo: 
el qual aunque auia sido acusado por los principales de nuestra gente, 
y condenado por Pilato a muerte de cruz, no por esso dexaron de amarlo 
los que al principio lo auian amado. Porque al tercero dia les aparecio 
biuo, como antes auian diuinamente profetizado del los Prophetas, esto 
y otras muchas cosas de espanto. 


The changes which the Spanish playwright makes in the Josephian 
testimonium de Christo are far-reaching ones. The equivocal state- 
ment of an “unwilling” witness—the reference to Jesus as a thauma- 
turge’* gives it a distinctly anti-Christian flavor—is replaced here 
by a systematic exposition of Christian dogma. The dramatist 
coincides with his source only in emphasizing the Christological 
prophecies of the Old Testament. But the offensive Wonder-worker 
gives way to concrete references to His miracles; the “un hombre’”’ 
becomes a descendant from the Royal House of David and twice 
we are told that Christ is both God and Man. That the Jewish 
historian reluctantly confesses Christian truth while at the same 
time he asseverates his unshakeable adherence to the faith of his 
forbears makes Cubillo’s poetization of the Christ passage a force- 
ful piece of propaganda. Josephus’ ill-concealed indignation at 
the murder committed by his people renders Vespasian’s thirst for 
vengeance all the more plausible. 

However elaborate Josephus’ testimony, his pretended religious 
scruples warrant the insertion of a less biased account of Christ’s 
death. This is given by Titus in a lengthy Christological excursus 


‘The pejorative meaning of “hazia obras marauillosas’” comes out more 
clearly in the wording of the original “‘rapadétwv "tpywr ronrhs.”” Théodore 
Reinach, “Jos¢phe sur Jésus,” Revue des Etudes Juives, XXXV (1897), 1-18, 
stresses the scorn implied in these terms; he translates (p. 10) “‘wonrfs” as 
“thaumaturge ‘professionnel’.” See also Solomon Zeitlin, Josephus on Jesus 
(Philadelphia, 1931), p.68. According to Patristic apologists the Jews habitually 
derided Jesus as a “magician” (yéns and later wayos). See Bienert, pp. 213-214. 
Evidently, the author of the interpolation wished to give a semblance of authen- 
ticity to his testimony by having Josephus describe Jesus as a Zauber-Mann. 
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which follows immediately the declaration of the historian. Syr- 
prisingly, Titus does not dwell on the terrible suffering which the 
Lord endured during His Passion (p. 228) : 


Prendieronle, y con afrentas, 
que porque de nueuo injurio 
su nombre, no te las cuento, 
si [sic] se reduzen a numero. 


The succinct statement does not do justice to a topic of such 
gravity. Lope de Vega would hardly have missed the opportunity 
to depict Christ’s anguish in the most poignant terms. The 
word-play “. . . no te las cuento,/si se reduzen a numero”’ calls 
attention, by the very contrast, to the sparse treatment of the 
theme. The author’s attempt to defend his approach from a 
doctrinal point of view (“‘porque de nueuo injurio su nombre’’) is 
singularly unconvincing in view of the large number of edifying 
works, inspired by His self-sacrifice. In part, at least, Cubillo 
gives the proper explanation in the “Carta ...a vn amigo 
suyo .. .”’ (p. 44) where he asserts his dislike for scenes of horror 
in a comedia. 

While Titus passes over Jesus’ torments, a major portion of his 
speech dwells on an elaborate description of His physical perfection 
(p. 227): 

La proporcion de su cuerpo, 
tan igualmente dispuso 

la diuina arquitectura 

con soberano dibuxo, 

que a nuestro corto entender, 
a nuestro humano discurso, 
parece que le costd 

nueuo trabajo, y estudio. 
Largo el cabello, y tendido 
sobre los hombros, al vso 
Nazareno, del color 

de aquel sazonado fruto, 

que en tunicas de esmeralda 
el abellano produxo. 

La frente espaciosa, y limpia, 
que coronado lo sumo 

del edificio vizarro 

con elegancia le puso.” 


* At the beginning of his speech Titus declares (p. 226): “Todo quanto 
Iosefo te repite/es vn rasguiio solo, computado/con lo que se, de Abgaro it- 
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The tone of the discourse belies Valbuena Prat’s flat assertion 
(p. xxxvii) that Cubillo’s “. . . situacién religiosa es de despre- 
ocupacién, de ironfa, de frialdad absoluta ante lo sobrenatural.’’”! 
Titus’ eulogy of Christ gives evidence of the author’s strong feelings 
on the subject; it also furnishes proof of his lively interest in theo- 
logical questions. Here the dramatist defines his position with 
regard to the long-debated problem of the terrenae originis signa in 
Christo. The question may be traced for its origin to a passage in 
Isaiah (53:1-3) where the Prophet announces that the Messiah 
will be ugly. The most outspoken defender of this thesis is Tertul- 
lian who synthezises his thought in the question: ‘‘An ausus esset 
aliquis ungue summo perstringere corpus novum, sputaminibus 
contaminare faciem, nisi merentem?’’? A number of distinguished 
Church Fathers, notably Saint Augustine (after some initial 
vacillations), Saint Jerome, and Saint John Chrysostom, opposed 
this view, because they held that Christ would not have been 
loved by all those who came in contact with Him had He been 
physically repulsive.2* Interest in the problem did not abate with 
the early patristic writers, and in the seventeenth century it was 
still passionately debated in Spain. Cubillo resolutely sides with 
those theologians who, like Francisco Sudrez,* uphold the pulchri- 
tudo carnis Christt. 

The detailed and glowing description of Jesus’ personal beauty, 
besides clarifying the author’s stand on theological minutiae, also 
serves the course of poetic justice in the play. The most drastic 
punishment would appear mild, given the innocence and perfection 


formado.” Reference is made to Abgarus, King of Edessa, to whom Christ is 
said to have sent His likeness to cure him from sickness. On the Abgarustypus 
see Johann Reiske, Ezercitationes historicae de imaginibus Jesu Christi .. . 
(Jena, 1685), pp. 10-57, and Gustav Adolf Miiller, Die leibliche Gestalt Jesu 
Christi (Graz, 1909), pp. 60-64. 

Cf. also Aubrey F. G. Bell’s discussion of Cubillo de Aragén (Castilian 
literature [Oxford, 1938], p. 201): ‘Religious fervour and philosophic discussion 
are absent.”’ 

® De carne Christi, in Opera omnia, PL, II, 817. Cf. Eisler, II, 392-403. 

* For a convenient summary of Patristic opinion on Jesus in the Flesh see 
the note to Origen, Contra Celsum, VI, Ixxv in Opera omnia, ed. Carolus Delarue 
(Paris, 1733), I, 689. [I am indebted for this reference and for other helpful 
suggestions to Professor Pedro Sdéinz Rodriguez.] See also the Dictionnaire de 
théologie catholique (Paris, 1924), VIII, 1153-1154. 

* De Incarnatione (Disputatio trigesima segunda), in Theologiae Summa, ed. 
J. P. Migne (Paris, 1858), II, 625-626: “Christus assumpsit corpus humanum 
perfectum . . . assumpsit ergo perfectam corporis virilis pulchritudinem.” 
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of the victim. However, the actual chastisement of the Jewish 
culprits is not dramatically represented in the comedia. Cubillo 
contents himself with letting Josephus inform us about the events 
which follow the fall of Jerusalem. At the end of the third act he 


is seen finishing the last chapter of his nation’s tragic history 
(p. 254): 


No es hiperbole del miedo, 
no es confusion del guarismo, 
verdad cierta es de mi pluma, 
ochocientos mil Iudios, 

entre tus Legiones dieron 

las gargantas al cuchillo. 

Ya las calles, no son calles, 
sino caudalosos rios 

de sangre, hasta los pechos 
de los cauallos la he visto. . . . 
La hambre terrible, y fea, 
numero ha muerto infinito, 
siendo para muertes tantas 
sepulcros los edificios.*® 


This ending elicits the following comment from Valbuena Prat 
(p. lxx): “. . . al final, desenlace de comentario poético de his- 
toriador . . . Esto es lo que dignamente queda de las grandes 
guerras y luchas ideolégicas de la comedia: una historia escrita, 
que permanecerd. . . .”” That an author so steeped in theological 
knowledge should have thought of ending the bloody struggle for 
Jerusalem merely by pointing to a historical work, whatever its 
merit, is inconceivable. At the end Cubillo, of course, does not 
lose sight of the ideological struggle between Jewry and the Church, 
present throughout the play. On the contrary, he comes full 
circle. The murder of Christ, announced in the first act, logically 
leads to a report on the vengeance in the third. Josephus here is 
not a historian, serenely putting the last touches to his great work, 
but a court clerk, reading out aloud the execution of a frightening 


*8 For Juan Martin Cordero the large number of Jews who perished during 
the struggle for Jerusalem apparently has a doctrinal as well as historical signi- 
ficance. Therefore, he inserts on fol. 6" unn.—(“Por marauilla grande y 
espanto general de todos . . .”)—a detailed list of the losses sustained by the 
Jews during the various phases of the campaign. In the 1657 edition this 
elaborate account is reduced to a short paragraph. 
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sentence. This evaluation is fully born out by the comment which 
Vespasian appends to Josephus’ remarks (p. 255) : 

Y pues por treinta dineros 

ellos vendieron a Christo, 

treinta por treinta dineros 

se vendan. Por solo vn Siclo 

sean vendidos treinta Hebreos. 


Cubillo paraphrases here a statement by the Italian Peter Galatin— 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the most influential 
anti-Jewish writer—on the fate of the defenders of Jerusalem: 
“Tanta quoque eodem in populo vilitas fuisse dicitur: ut quis uno 
argenteo dato triginta sibi emeret Iudaeos. Quod nutu Dei 
factum esse: nemo est qui ambigat.’*® What counts is not the 
ending of the Bellum Iudaicum as such, but the conclusions which 
Catholic theologians were fain to infer from it. 

The playwright’s treatment of his Jewish characters, major and 
minor, forcefully sustains his apologetic purpose. The national 
and social forces behind the resistance of the Zealots hold no 
interest for the author. For him, the primary cause of the war is 
the Jews’ fierce hatred for Christ, a trait predominant in all of them. 

A good case in point is the portrayal of the Jewish heroine 
Veronice.27 She is outstanding in her readiness to make the 
supreme sacrifice for her nation; but in her attitude toward Jesus 
she is typical of her people. For Veronice a distinction between 
pagans and Christians is an arbitrary one, because the latter too 
are idolaters. So obsessive is her abhorrence of Christ that she, a 
noble lady, willingly offers her hand to any man, even the lowest 
soldier, provided he capture the banner with the Nazarene’s effigy 
that she wishes to burn. 

Opus . . . de arcanis catholicae veritatis . . . (Orthonae Maris, 1518), fol. 
exl’. Elsewhere (fol. cxlt), Galatin ponders the “mystery” of the Jews’ being 
punished by a father and a son: “. . . Vespasianus cum filio Tito contra eos 
missus est. Vt sicuti Dei filium una cum patre negauerant: dicentes. Non 


habemus Regem nisi Caesarem. Ita patri & filio, Vespasiano sc. & Tito merito 
exterminandi traderentur.”’ 

*7 Cotarelo y Mori, p. 255, calls attention to the fact that she is modeled 
after the historical Berenice. See Maurice Wahl, De regina Berenice (Paris, 
1893), especially pp. 29-61 as far as her relationship with Titus is concerned. 
While one can hardly question Cubillo’s being inspired by this colorful figure, it 
bears mentioning that he has a predilection for brave women. Veronice strongly 


resembles Dofia Elvira, the Amazon-like protagonist of El rayo de Andalucia. 
Primera Parte. 
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The Jewish Amazon is not only a woman of indomitable courage, 
she is also gifted with admirable eloquence. In an attempt at 
bolstering the courage of the besieged, she reminds her countrymen 
of the many favors which the Lord has in the past so generously 
bestowed upon the Chosen People. She concludes with the 
boastful assertion (p. 232): 


El mismo Dios que embid 
contra el Gitano 4 Moyses 
oy gouierna, y fauorece, 
vosotros faltais, no él. 


The arrogance of her speech does not conceal, for a Catholic public, 
the falseness of the premise upon which she bases her reasoning. 
The Jews are known to have forfeited God’s Grace by crucifying 
their Savior; Veronice, for all her bravery, is condemned to failure, 
because she serves error. However, the author’s sympathy for 
this noble figure is such that he redeems Veronice through Titus’ 
love for her. The Roman general, swayed by her daring and 
beauty, not only saves her from temporal chains by granting her 
freedom; he also saves her from eternal chains by making her 
forswear her false beliefs. When she is finally presented with the 
coveted banner, she significantly replies (p. 253) : 


Ya no soy mia Tomas, 
nada a cumplirte me obligo [sic ]. 


These two verses prove that she has been—one is tempted to say 
“‘miraculously’’—freed from her inborn hatred for Christ and that 
she stands ready to mend her ways. 

Poetic mercy is not extended to Tomas, the Jewish archvillain 
of the play, a character drawn completely along conventional 
lines. It is he who succeeds in wresting from the Romans the 
Christ banner, a loss for which, in Vespasian’s opinion, not even 
the capture of Jerusalem can compensate. The sacrilegious in- 
tentions of the Jew notwithstanding, God performs a miracle to 
heal him of his blindness. The banner wrapped around his body 
renders him immune against all weapons. Tomas himself is at a 
loss to account for this phenomenon, but when he is told that 
Christ’s likeness protected him, he cynically heaps scorn on Holy 
Images, because his religion does not tolerate them. Cognizant of 
the esteem in which the Christ portrait is held by the emperor, 
Tomas, like another Judas, offers to sell it for thirty shekels. 
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Small wonder then that Vespasian, alarmed by so much ingratitude, 
launches into a tirade on Jewish obstinacy, a favorite topic of 
patristic apologists. 

The critics have been signally impercipient in their analysis of 
this play. Cotarelo y Mori’s supposition (p. 255) that Veronice’s 
appearance on the stage, mounted on horseback, may account for 
its success reads oddly. For a Catholic public the fascination of 
Los desagravios de Christo lies in its apologetic nature. Cubillo is 
indebted to the Church Fathers for the notion that the destruction 
of Jerusalem is to be regarded as punishment of Jesus’ death. 
Already Origen had wondered why Josephus did not relate the fall 
of the Holy City to the Passion of the Just.2* Embroidering on 
this idea the author goes to the extreme of converting Vespasian 
and Titus into self-appointed avengers of Christ. Although this 
is somewhat extravagant, his main thesis is consistent with con- 
temporary ideology: he restates dramatically the Jews’ responsi- 
bility for the murder of Jesus and calls on a Jewish witness of 
great integrity to establish their guilt beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. The attacks of Josephus’ compatriots against Jesus, a foil 
to his halting enunciation of Christian truth about the Savior, 
lend weight to the historian’s grave accusations. Although the 
action is clearly placed in the years of the struggle for Jerusalem, 
one may not speak of a “. . . catolicismo naciente, de Redentor 
basilical, con tinica a la romana (Valbuena Prat, p. Ixx).” The 
basic conception of the play has the same timeless significance as 
all the arguments employed in the centuries-old struggle of the 
Church with the Synagogue.” That the author builds his drama 
around an aspect of this polemic is a fact deserving of more attention 
than it has received so far. Equally noteworthy is that Cubillo 
chooses to define in the comedia his position with regard to the 
then contemporary issue of the Christusbild. Los desagravios de 
Christo superbly reflects the Catholic temper of the period and— 
pace Valbuena Prat—the author’s deep religious commitment. 


Epwarp GLASER 
Harvard University 


*8 Contra Celsum, I, xlvii, in Opera, I, 362-363. 
* For modern expressions of Catholic opinion on Jewish responsibility for 
the death of Christ see Jules Isaac, Jésus et Israél (Paris, 1948), pp. 374-382. 
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The Spanish Background of American Literature. By Stanley T. Will- 
iams. 2 vols. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1955: xxviii + 433; 
villi + 441 pages. 

In these two imposing volumes the late Sterling Professor of American 
Literature at Yale University attempted to trace the history of 
cultural relations between the United States and Spain and the Spanish- 
speaking countries of the New World. His work does not confine itself 
to the manifestation of such relationships in literature, but includes in its 
discussion the arts of painting, architecture, and music, the study of the 
Spanish language, and the organization of institutions devoted to research 
in Spanish civilization. Where so broad a field is covered it is inevitable 
that certain parts will receive preferential treatment. A glance at the 
origin and course of the author’s own interest in things Spanish will show 
which parts may rightly be expected to be so treated. 

Professor Williams first became acquainted with Spain through his 
studies of Washington Irving. From Irving his researches led to the 
illustrious group of 19th century New England scholars who succeeded 
Irving as Spain’s interpreters in America—Ticknor, Prescott, Longfellow, 
and Lowell. His book, therefore, has a perspective unlike that which 
would have been given it by a scholar whose principal interests were in 
the history and literature of Spain. 

His pattern divides into four parts: “The Origins and Beginnings of 
Spanish Culture in America” ; “Spanish and Spanish-American Culture in 
the United States during the 19th and 20th Centuries”; ‘The Major 
Interpreters in American Literature of Spanish and Spanish-American 
Culture”; and ‘“‘Conclusion.” 

Part I has only two chapters. The first does not begin with the letters 
of Columbus, nor with an account of the exploits of Coronado or Cabeza 
de Vaca, but with Cotton Mather and Samuel Sewall’s plan to convert all 
of Spanish America to Protestantism and to found the New Jerusalem in 
Mexico City. This was to be accomplished by such tracts as Mather’s 
La religién pura en doze palabras fieles dignas de ser recibidas de todos and 
by “bombing” the Spanish colonies with 10,000 copies of a Spanish trans- 
lation of the Bible provided by the London Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. The second chapter, ‘The Widening Course of Spanish 
Culture (1700-1800),” tells of the beginnings of instruction in the Spanish 
language in New York and Philadelphia, of the opening of libraries con- 
taining the treasures of Spanish literature, of the interest of the great 
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humanist statesmen, Franklin and Jefferson, in Spanish politics and 
letters, and of the appearance of the first works of American literature on 
Spanish themes: Barlow’s Vision of Columbus and the poems of Philip 
Freneau. 

The interpreters of Spanish culture discussed in Part II are classified 
according to the media in which they worked: ‘The Travelers,” “The 
Writers for the Periodicals,” “‘The Historians,’ ‘“The Teachers, Scholars, 
Translators, and Critics,” ‘“The Novelists, Poets, and Dramatists,’ and 
“The Painters, Sculptors, Musicians, and Architects.”” Each of the six 
chapters attempts to trace chronologically the course of Spanish influence 
on American thought as it has been manifested by one of these groups 
during the past century and a half. Generally speaking, the story is one 
of progression from the interested amateur to the scholarly specialist. 
But the course of the progression is by no means regular; it is interrupted 
or changed in direction by wars, by political upheavals, or by the appear- 
ance of a great book like Lea’s History of the Inquisition of Spain. The 
author’s treatment of the various periods within each chapter is not indis- 
criminate. The earlier years of the republic and the “Golden Age”’ of the 
19th century are given the major emphasis. The tremendous increase in 
the number of contacts with Spanish culture since the close of the first 
World War is noted and an admirable breadth of information is displayed 
in the discussion of this later period, but it must be said that no attempt 
has been made to treat it exhaustively and every Hispanist will find 
omissions in the field of his specialty. For example, among the journals 
devoted in whole or in part to Hispanic studies no mention is made of the 
Revista Iberoamericana, Symposium, or Books Abroad, and—to take an 
instance from a very different field—the visits to New York of the the- 
atrical companies Mendoza-Guerrero from Spain and Quiroga from 
Argentina are recorded, but not that of Martinez-Sierra’s Spanish Art 
Theater with Catalina Barcena in 1927. 

Part III, which occupies all but twenty pages of the second volume, is 
a series of “Spanish lives” of the major interpreters of Spain and Spanish- 
American culture. These are, in addition to Irving and the New England 
group (Ticknor, Prescott, Longfellow, and Lowell), Bryant, Bret Harte, 
an’ William Dean Howells. The author is at his best in these short 
biographies of the men whose work he knows so well. 

In the brief conclusion of his study, Part IV, Professor Williams tries 
to reply to the question which underlies all the accumulated facts he has 
presented in the other three parts of the book: “Has some spiritual Spain 
left its imprint on American literature?’ Here is, in part, his answer: 


Our Spanish “affinities” are fewer than those with the writers of Eng- 
land and Germany and about equal in number to those with the authors 
of France and Italy. . . . Weremember Howells’ phrases . . . concern- 
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ing walls which he himself, despite his sympathy for everything Spanish, 
found difficult to surmount. The two cultures were, he said, ‘“‘so widely 
differenced by origin, by religion, and by polity.” . . . It seems as if 
everything deeply Spanish, everything truly characteristic of this com- 
plex “national soul’ attains only halting, intermittent expression in our 
less subtle literature. 

The (Spaniard’s ] extreme belief in the untrammeled development of 
the individual, of all his physical, intellectual, aesthetic, and spiritual im- 
pulses, still confuses us, especially when we see this idea thriving in 
country in which ordinary freedoms in our naive sense of the word, hardly 
exist. This dream of honor, of beggars as kings, this personalismo, 
triumphant in the midst of oppression, of political inequalities, and even 
of anarchy—this we have been able neither to absorb in our thinking nor 
transfer to our literature. ‘The Spaniards are all kings!”” The Spanish 
‘Man of Flesh and Bone!” Such concepts are not assimilable into a 
literature with its own morality, its own idealism, its own conceptions of 
the abstract, the ethical, the symbolic: “The Oversoul,”’ Walden, Hester 
Prynne, Ahab, or Isabel Archer." 


This just and reasonable answer deserves the thoughtful attention of 
all Americans who love Spain. 


E. Herman HESPELT 
Ithaca, New York 


Gonzalo Correas. Arte de la lengua espaiola castellana. Edicién y 
prélogo de Emilio Alareos Garcia. Madrid, Revista de Filologia 
Espafiola, Anejo LVI, 1954: xxxvii + 500 pages. 


With an excellent introduction D. Emilio Alareos, whose name is al- 
ready associated with Gonzalo Correas by the biographical articles he 
published in 1919 and 1920, here gives us a careful and complete text of 
the Arte de la lengua espafiola castellana, left in manuscript ready for 
the printer by Professor Correas with the date 1625, and reprinted in- 
completely by the Conde de la Vifiaza in 1903. 

Made notorious by his unconventional Ortografia kastellana in 1630, 
the Salamanea professor of Greek and Hebrew has endeared himself 
to generations of Hispanists by his chatty, observant and immensely valu- 
able Vocabulario de refranes. His Arte de la lengua espaiiola castellana, 
the most important Spanish grammar after Nebrija (more so than 
Villalén’s Gramdtica of 1558, or Medina’s Discurso of 1580, or the 
Louvain grammar of 1559, which was meant for foreigners), not only 
offers a competent and learned picture of the language at the time, but 
retains some of the personal charm of the Vocabulario, that of a vital 


1 Vol. II, pp. 287-289, passim. 
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and roving mind untrammeled by academic gravity. His library (see 
pp. xiv f.), now at the University of Salamanea, included not only the 
Church Fathers and many books of ponderous learning, but the works 
of humanists like Erasmus and Vives, of poets like Mena, Jorge Manrique 
and Garcilaso, and novels like the Celestina, the Amadis, the Guzman de 
Alfarache and the Quijote. His Arte is not only a book to refer to in 
footnotes, but one to dip into and savor on occasion and sometimes as 
pleasant to read as the Didlogo de la lengua of Juan de Valdés. The 
Tesoro of Covarrubias moved Correas to say “a tan buen principio ser4 
bien que aiudemos con lo que cada uno pudiere” (p. 91). He knew 
that no que for cuanto mds is an Italianism (171). If among indefinite 
pronouns he mentions rovifiano in third place, after fulano and zitano, 
he adds that “no es tan freecuente . . . i muchos de poca edad no le an 
oido” (182). His list of augmentatives is a delight, including bovar- 
ronazo, ninantén, muxeretona and bovaleison (205 f.). He notes that 
in his time duzientos is more common than dozientos (221). He quotes 
compounds in great variety, some not so well known, like “aguarrio, palo 
i lefa que lleva el rrio, i esté seca a la orilla,” or portiestevado (226). 
Such perfects as uvon and hizon were still current in his time (253) 
and in Aragén one heard en comer for en comiendo, i.e., después de aver 
comido (345). He doubtless had read Géngora and noted “Algunos 
poetas modernos abusan del si afirmativo, usandole euidadosa, i afetada- 
mente, diziendo: . . . aspera si, blanda no... .” There is much more of 


this, which will delight the reader by its authenticity and its perfect 
naturalness. 

We have long hoped that someone would reprint the famous Vocabu- 
lario with a good linguistic index. The Arte has no comparable treasures, 
but it offers quite enough to make an index more than worth while. 

JosepH E. GILLet 


University of Pennsylvania 


El mayor monstro los gelos. A Critical and Annotated Edition from the 
Partly Holographic Manuscript of D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca. 
Edited by Everett W. Hesse. The University of Wisconsin Press, 
1955: Madison, xix + 249 pages. 

In view of Professor Hesse’s long and deep devotion to the works of 
Calderén it was perhaps inevitable that sooner or later he should experi- 
ence a desire to edit one of the author’s plays. His interest in Zl mayor 
monstro . . . was first aroused in 1941, when, he tells us, he was engaged 
in a comparison of Vera Tassis’ text of the first four Partes with their 
originals. His subsequent labors, interrupted and delayed from time to 
time, have now resulted in this handsome and welcome addition to the 
comparatively scant number of critical editions of Calderén’s plays. 
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In his Introduction Professor Hesse describes the partly holographic 
manuscript which he reproduces, the three editions of the Segunda Parte 
in which the play appeared, the Vera Tassis edition, the eighteenth- 
century manuscript, and lists all subsequent editions (including sueltas) 
that have come to his notice. Other topics considered in the Introduction 
are a synopsis of the play, its sources, the treatment of the theme by other 
dramatists, the play in the view of its critics, early performances, and the 
versification. 

The manuscript, of unusual length (3632 lines), exhibits most, if not 
all, of the markings that characterize those once used by autores or actors. 
According to Paz y Melia, Act III, except for the last four folios, is an 
autograph, while Acts I and II are in another hand, with corrections in 
Calderén’s hand. A careful comparison of the handwriting in Act III 
with other specimens of Calderén’s hand confirms for Dr. Hesse the cor- 
rectness of Paz y Melia’s opinion regarding this act, and for the reader’s 
benefit he provides a plate of specimens of individual words and one of 
folios 46” and 47* (lines 2439-2494) of the manuscript. As to whether 
the corrections in Acts I and II are in Calderén’s hand, the editor feels 
decidedly uncertain. Act I carries aprobaciones dated October 2 and 6, 
1667 ; Act III has one dated April 23, 1672. 

The play, with the title El mayor monstruo del mundo, first appeared in 
Calderén’s Segunda Parte, in 1637, but in a text so radically different from 
that of the manuscript that Professor Hesse felt it impractical to list its 
variants (and those of its two subsequent editions, along with those of 
the text of Vera Tassis, who seems to have made use of the manuscript) 
at the foot of the page. All these, as well as those of the eighteenth- 
century manuscript, are provided at the end of the volume (pp. 173- 
249), where also appear (pp. 166-172) notes on the deletions, tachaduras, 
etc., found in the manuscript. At the hand of the critics who have ex- 
pressed an opinion, El mayor monstro . . . , “one of the most melodra- 
matic plays of Spain’s entire Golden Age” (p. 13), has merited both ap- 
proval and disapproval. Dr. Hesse does not claim for it unblemished 
merit, but by way of explanation (and justification?) of Calderén’s tech- 
nique he offers “A Revaluation” (pp. 20-28) which the reader will find 
highly interesting and helpful for its analysis of the jealousy motive as 
exemplified in the character of Herod. 

The text of our play proves to be no exception to the all but universal 
rule that every comedia contains occasional obscurities. It is one of the 
functions of an editor to show by punctuation his interpretation of the 
text and it is a foregone conclusion that in his efforts properly to punctu- 
ate a comedia any editor will be confronted with difficult and ticklish 
problems. In this latter respect, Dr. Hesse has, on the whole, acquitted 
himself well with an ofttimes annoying text, but we suspect that some of 
his readers will feel disposed to differ with him in some instances. The 
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suggestions for changes that follow represent, of course, the reviewer’s 
personal preferences and are offered solely in the hope that in some cases 
at least they will aid in a readier understanding of the text. 

Among other instances, we should prefer to omit the comma in the 
following: 705, 719, 740, 785, 815 (after muere), 917, 921, 931, 963, 977, 
990, 1008, 1012 (after tuya), 1143, 1369, 1374, 1404, 1436, 1654, 1681, 
1704, 1769, 1891, 1893 (after seguirme), 1937 (after granicos), 2003 (after 
second no), 2004, 2079 (end), 2366, 2460, 2658, 2742 (first), 2799 (after 
hombre; cf. 2791), 2846 (after jemidos), 2880 (after porque), 2881, 3071 
(after topo), 3085, 3347 (after lealtad), 3625. 

Contrariwise, we should add commas at: 151, 202, 242, 380 (after 
que), 709 (end), 827, 846 (end), 920, 923 (end), 947 (after crédito), 964, 
1144 (after argumento), 1187, 1188, 1191 (after serd), 1401, 1428, 1655, 
1764 (end), 2304 (after Pero), 2745 (after vais), 2987, 3022, 3030 (after 
miro and at end), 3050 (after traydor), 3103, 3148 (after aqut), 3151 (after 
Astolfo, and delete at end), 3156 (after fin), 3157 (after dias), 3161 (after 
Buelbe and Libia), 3163 (after conmigo), 3200 (after leal), 3208 (after Si, 
after higiste, and di), 3215, 3247, 3347 (after traycién), 3468, 3626 (after 
fin). 

Other minor changes, possibly helpful, would include the following: 
(1) Comma to semicolon, at 260, 321, 416, 1186, 2008, 2241 (after leas), 
2812 (after hablarme), 2958 (end), 3043, 3106, 3139, 3158 (last). (2) 
Comma to period, at 798 (begin aside at 799, read De, delete comma), 
1384, 1923, 1978 (or to colon), 2551 (and, 2552, Qué to qué), 3187 (and, 
3188, jCielos!). (3) Period to comma, at 3105 (and read, jqué . . .). 
(4) Semicolon to comma, at 358, 3407, but to period at 404 (and, 405, 
Este). (5) Add semicolon at 1587 (after Aristébolo), 1763 (cf. 1747, 
1755). 

Only slightly more involved than the foregoing are the following sug- 
gestions : 328, transfer comma from y to quando; 483, remove comma and 
transfer parenthesis of 484 to 485; 1115-16, quién . . . mios seem to be an 
indirect question dependent upon dudando (1114); if so, remove interro- 
gation and add period; 1287-89, me . . . destenpladas, make interroga- 
tive ; 2485-86, perhaps best taken as part of O’s question ; 2763, interroga- 
tion after perdonarme, then jAcaso; 3107-09, remove interrogation; 
3116-17, ;Qué miro?  4Cémo,/sefior, ti aqui? Siyo... quando.. .; 
3129, Cobra el aliento. iT, presa,; 3143-44, A él. . . palacio,/y en 
mt, que . . . .; 3170-72, hasta . . . enojo, make interrogative ; 3254-55, 
insert comma after vida, change comma to semicolon, and read, la de; 
3344, podré is perhaps best construed with no dudo que (3342); if so, add 
comma after que, at 3343 change semicolon to comma; 3398, close ex- 
clamation, and, 3399, jEn . . . haré? At 1205, 1206, 3212, suspension 
points seem desirable. . 

In the indication of asides the text is not uniformly consistent. Where 
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the manuscript furnishes no such indication, the editor at times marks 
them by [aparte], at times by parentheses (e.g., 2559, 2560, 3134-36, 
3318-23), and occasionally leaves them unnoticed (e.g., 896-897). In 
those cases where an aside does not apply to the whole of a speaker's 
lines, parentheses to indicate the specific portion spoken aside would be 
helpful, as, for example, 777-783 (Aqui . . . asst), 799-802, 1328-30, 
1365-67, etc. Are not 296-298, 301-302 best read as asides? 

Typographical oversights are minor. To be noted in the text are the 
following: (1) Accents, missing at 1, Musicos; 45, Tiber ; 118, quanto; 433, 
759, 762, Llebanle ; 514, laminas; 980, Ponele; 1488, donde; 2291, lamina; 
2561, Ynelito (cf. 2572); 2715, carcel; 3026, de. (2) Capitals, missing at 
711, 767, 800, tetrarca; 2566, baco; 2741, laurel, oliba (cf. 2433, 2505), 
(3) Period, missing at 2733 (after [aparte]) ; 2886 (end), and exclamation 
points are missing at 3205 (ay de mi). (4) Dieresis, needed at 189, con- 
sequencia; 744, 1000, 1068, 1069, et pass., cruel; 1749, desconfiancas; 
3095, fiarse; 3555, desconfiados. (5) Indentation, missing at 145, 778, 
1451, 1454, 1571, 3356. But remove at 747, 1603. (6) Miscellaneous. 
At 127, en fin; at 849, 863, 879, Porque; and at 1179, 1183, con que would 
be more normal. The following are, presumably, purely typographical: 
567, yntento (yntente); 1492, adergo (aderego) ; 2540, todo (toda). 

In keeping with his purpose ‘‘to present a faithful reproduction of the 
text of the . . . manuscript,’ Professor Hesse limits his emendations to 
supplying the preposition a (not syntactically necessary at 1866) and to 
indicating in parentheses letters or syllables to be omitted. A few other 
such corrections might appear acceptable (perhaps in the notes, if not in 
the text): 370, rota ventada, read rota [y] ventada (‘wind-driven, storm- 
tossed’)? 383, aguilla, read (a)quilla? 835, en disculpado que was prob- 
ably en disculpa de que; 837, 838, fuera, read fuera[s]? 933, parte, read 
[a]}parte? 2106, aunque, read aun(que); 2888, combencan, read com- 
benga(n) ? But withal, various lines remain obscure or unintelligible 
(e.g., among others, 1181-84, 2950, 2953-55, 3561-63) and no easy 
emendation suggests itself. 

In his Commentary, perhaps a bit more limited than would be ex- 
pected for so long a text, Dr. Hesse deals with historical, mythological, 
and folkloristic references and allusions, and with philosophic concepts 
and devices. Somewhat less attention is given to lexical and syntactical 
peculiarities. Missing is an index to the notes, a feature usually con- 
sidered most acceptable in editions primarily for scholars. But students 
of the comedia cannot but be grateful to Professor Hesse for this scholarly 
edition of El mayor monstro . . . and for the painstaking care that he 
has expended in his desire to give us its text in a form nearer to that which 
came from the author’s pen than any heretofore available. 


Joun M. Hi 
Indiana University 
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Liberales y romdnticos. Una emigracién espafiola en Inglaterra (1823- 
18384). By Vicente Llorens Castillo. Publicaciones de la Nueva 
Revista de Filologia Hispdnica, III, México, 1954: 382 pages. 


This admirable study of the lives and works of the Spanish exiles in 
England from 1823 to 1834, based largely on periodical articles and books 
little known and often completely forgotten, forces upon the student of 
Spanish literary history a wholly new perspective of the period and its 
leading figures. Alcalé Galiano, for example, grows considerably in 
stature in comparison to Martinez de la Rosa, and it becomes evident that 
in Spain in the 1820’s there is no criticism of Spanish culture equal in 
vigor and penetration to Blanco White’s Spanish Letters (1822) and other 
writings. If these two major critics are seen in relief, a host of minor 
ones appear with the detailed analysis and evaluation of the articles they 
wrote for the Spanish reviews newly founded in London—the Ocios de los 
Espatioles Emigrados, El Emigrado Observador, El Espafiol Constitucional, 
Variedades o el Mensajero de Londres, to mention the most important—as 
well as essays written in English for such well known journals as the 
Edinburgh Review, Foreign Quarterly Review or The New Monthly Maga- 
zine. Prof. Llorens clearly demonstrates that nothing resembling this 
literary activity, in quantity or quality, was to be found at this time in the 
Peninsula, at least not before the 1830’s when Estébanez, Mesonero, and 
Ventura de la Vega began to write for the public (p. 242 ff.). 

For the early history of Spanish romanticism the literary works by the 
expatriates are particularly significant, for, to quote the author’s graphic 
comment on Galiano’s criticism, ‘‘a través de sus paginas el lector de hoy 
cree estar presenciando casi entre bastidores . . . la definitiva aparicién 
en escena de la poesia romantica espafiola” (p. 326). Prof. Llorens ad- 
duces evidence to show that while Rivas was in London in 1824, before he 
came under the influence of John Hookham Frere in Malta, he already 
wrote poems in the romantic manner, El suefio del proscrito, Florinda and 
others, and suggests that it was probably in London that he first came to 
know, probably through his friend Galiano, contemporary English poetry 
and criticism, as well as the works of other compatriots in exile, the No 
me olvides of Mora, for example. While the importance of Espronceda’s 
stay in England, from the end of 1827 to the beginning of 1828 and again 
in 1832, has long been recognized, this study presents new data that shed 
light on the poet’s creative process: the first poem to appear with Espron- 
ceda’s name, ‘‘Serenata,” is reproduced, early and later versions of some of 
his best known poems are compared, the “Despedida del patriota griego” 
is shown to be a translation from Byron rather than an original poem, but 
it is suggested that the Spanish poet may often be most original when he 
is translating or imitating a foreign model. It becomes clear from the 
evidence presented that the spontaneity and originality extolled by 
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romantic theory were rarely found in practice, in the actual writing of the 
poems. 

Of that characteristically romantic and modern genre, the autobiog. 
raphy, Llorens speaks at length, quoting extensively from such vital 
works as Blanco White’s Life, a work of the “confessional” type rarely 
found in Spanish literature, an anguished and intimate revelation that 
reflects the whole spiritual crisis of the time, and from the reminiscences 
of Alcalé Galiano, from the little known memoirs of Ruiz de la Vega, from 
the Vida of Joaquin Lorenzo Villanueva, as well as from the political 
memoirs of Espoz y Mina and many others anonymous. By the skillful 
use of these documents the author recreates the atmosphere of the period 
and portrays most vividly the main characters whose lives are often far 
more engaging than their works. The reader follows all the literary 
polemics and political controversies of the time and sees the distinctions 
clearly drawn between opinions of the Liberals exiled in England and 
those remaining in Spain, between the romantic writers in London and the 
“‘afrancesados” (p. 176), between the views on Spanish history and litera- 
ture held by the liberal exiles and those of the ultramontane traditionalist 
Béhl de Faber. In fact, the great diversity of views on Spanish literature 
both ancient and modern, expounded at this time, leads one to question 
whether there was ever sufficient coherence of theory or practice to war- 
rant our speaking of a romantic movement at all. 

Prof. Llorens scrutinizes everything written by the Spaniards in 
London, even their novels and plays in English, the historical novels by 
Valentin Llanos Gutiérrez and Telesforo de Trueba and the latter’s play 
The Exquisites, which was actually produced in London and was well re- 
ceived by critics and public; a comedy of English manners, it portrayed 
in an amusing way the different types of dandy to be found in the society 
of the time. Most of the publications, however, whether in English or 
Spanish, dealt mainly with Spanish themes and problems, depicted 
Spanish life and customs, for example, Mora’s “Sketches on Spanish 
Manners,”’ or Gorostiza’s essay “‘On the Modern Spanish Theatre.” To 
write on things Spanish was the only means the expatriates had of re- 
covering and holding on to the homeland from which they had been up- 
rooted and to which they might never return. And they wrote with a 
fervor and an acuteness of perception that we always find in Spaniards 
living and writing abroad, whether by choice or out of necessity. The 
invigorating air outside, the impact of a foreign culture, the untrammeled 
freedom of expression stimulated the Jesuit exiles in Italy in the eighteenth 
century, like the several groups of exiles in the nineteenth and twentieth, 
to examine and evaluate Spanish culture from new and different points of 
view. Many of the articles discussed in the study under consideration 
deal, as we should expect, with political questions, and we find in Llorens’ 
summary of them a poignant and incisive statement of the violent con- 
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flict of beliefs and ideas that has kept Spain in a state of virtual or real 
civil war for over a century and a half. Sympathetic sketches of Espoz 
y Mina, Torrijos and his British sympathizers are presented with their 
vehement conviction of the evil of all absolutism, whether of Austrias or 
Bourbons, but especially as represented by the justly hated tyrant 
Fernando VII. Out of the great mass of documents emerges the pro- 
foundly moving vision of the sad plight of the Spanish Liberal over the 
centuries and to the present time; Larra’s plaint holds now as then, “ser 
liberal en Espafia es ser emigrado en potencia.”’ 

We are greatly indebted to Prof. Llorens on many scores: for bringing 
to light the day to day existence of hundreds of obscure Spaniards, of all 
classes and professions, who salvaged what remained of their broken lives 
in the Spanish quarter of London, sharing there the fate of other victims 
of despotism from Spanish America and Italy; for the careful examina- 
tion of the works of the major writers, assigning to them, for the first time, 
the place they deserve in Spanish literary history; for the study of the 
beginnings of Spanish Romanticism, of its theories and practices in all 
their complexity and confusion, in short for focusing our attention at long 
last on a period which has all too often been treated as a parenthetical 
and irrelevant chapter in Spanish life and literature. Other recent studies 
enable us to round out our picture of the time, for example, Miguel Arto- 
la’s Los afrancesados (Madrid, 1953) and Hans Juretschke’s Vida, obra y 
pensamiento de Alberto Lista (Madrid, 1951). If some of the minor works 
treated by Llorens have only an historical interest for us now, his discus- 
sion of the major figures and problems remains almost unbearably actual 
and contemporary. Only a Spaniard in exile could have produced this 
work of long labor, of intense devotion and empathy ; the reader is grate- 
ful but saddened by the tragic loss to Spain of the energy and intelligence 
of some of the most gifted Spaniards. In pointing up their thought and 
works, Prof. Llorens has at least made the loss less complete and less 
permanent. 

Epita F. HeumMaNn 

Simmons College 


El lenguaje poético de Federico Garcia Lorca. Por Jaroslaw M. Flys. 
Biblioteca Romdnica Hispdnica. Madrid, Editorial Gredos, 1955: 
243 pdginas. 

El presente libro se halla dividido en dos partes, la primera de las 
cuales (pags. 11-53) expone el propésito del autor y perfila la evolucién 
artistica del poeta. La segunda (pags. 55-243) estudia mds en detalle 
los procedimientos de estilo esbozados en la primera y establece una 
clasificacién de ejemplos distribuidos en tres categorfas principales: 
emblema, metdfora y simbolo. 
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Para Flys existe una curva en la produccién poética de Lorca que se 
muestra claramente en la utilizacién de estos recursos estilfsticos. A sy 
primera época de inmadurez y de tanteos en el Libro de poemas y parte de 
Primeras canciones y Canciones corresponde el uso del emblema, una 
especie de “‘simbolo fosilizado,’”’ que ‘“‘no trae al poeta gloria de originalj- 
dad” (paég. 150). De sentido emblematico es el empleo de los colores, 
las flores y las frutas en esta primera parte de la produccién del poeta, 
E] segundo perfodo “se caracteriza por el dominio absoluto de la meté- 
fora” (pdg. 33), la cual llega a su culminacién en el Romancero gitano. 
Este procedimiento obedece, segtin el autor, a una actitud espiritual de 
contemplacién visual, muy caracteristica de Lorca, sin intento alguno de 
meditacién ni de reflexién ante las cosas. La metéfora se halla clasificada 
en “metdfora simple’’ con sus dos variedades de substantivo y adjetivo, 
“metdéfora por analogia,” “‘metdéfora continuada”’ y ‘“metdfora-frase.” 
Ateniéndose constantemente Flys al propésito de sorprender la evolucién 
del poeta a través de procedimientos de estilo estudiados, encuentra que 
la met&fora simple y la metdéfora por analogfa con sus alusiones y motivos 
mitolégicos son particularmente abundantes en sus primeros libros y no 
forman parte intima de la trabazén del poema. La metdfora continuada, 
aunque supone una elaboracién mds estructurante, es esporddica en Lorca 
y no constitutye una “caracteristica fija de la evolucién valorativa” 
(p4g. 102). El procedimiento adquiere su perfeccién con la metéfora- 
frase en el Romancero. El tercer perfodo en la curva ascendente del poeta 
es el de “la simbolizacién, como grado supremo de la intuicién poética” 
(pdg. 25). Inspirado el autor para esta parte del estudio, lo mismo que 
para el de la metdfora, en los recientes libros de Carlos Bousofio, hace 
una clasificacién de este recurso en “emblema,” ‘“‘simbolo monosémico” 
y “simbolo bissémico.’”" El simbolo propiamente dicho caracteriza 4 
Poeta en Nueva York. En un tltimo capitulo (pags. 215-241) se hallan 
estudiados brevemente otros procedimientos, siempre siguiendo a Bou- 
sofio, como la alegoria, la imagen visionaria y visién, el desplazamiento 
calificativo, la personificacién, las superposiciones, y la ruptura del sis- 
tema, que no son caracterizadores de la evolucién poética de Lorca y se 
hallan en forma esporddica en su obra. 

El estudio de los tres procedimientos estilisticos principales (emblema, 
met4fora y simbolo) llevan a Flys a formular un esquema de la evolucién 
del poeta, geométricamente representado por una curva que en su movi- 
miento ascencional llega a su punto culminante en Poeta en Nueva York, 
y luego decae visiblemente en el resto de la produccién lorquiana. Las 
razones de la decadencia serfan: ‘‘1) vuelta al empleo de emblemas; 2) 
actitud reflexiva frente a los problemas vitales; 3) decaimiento del valor 
poético de las met&foras y simbolos” (p4g. 51). La. conclusién es, sid 


‘Carlos Bousofio, La poesia de Vicente Aleizandre. Imagen. Estilo. Mundo 
poético (Madrid, 1950) y Teoria de la expresién péetica (Madrid, 1952). 
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duda, apresurada por desentenderse por completo el autor de una fase 


importantisima de la obra del poeta como es la produccién dramatica dada 
a luz en su mayor parte precisamente entre los afios de Poeta en Nueva 
York y el momento de su muerte. Ni vale decir que los dramas de Lorca 
son ajenos a su poesia, pues sus dos tragedias principales, Bodas de sangre 
y Yerma, se hallan estructuradas con la alternancia de didlogos en prosa 
y canciones lfricas. No tomar estas tltimas en cuenta para un juicio de 
la obra poética total, conduce a una valoracién errada. No podemos 
desconocer, por ejemplo, el intenso valor metaférico del soliloquio de la 
luna en Bodas de sangre, ni el sentido profundamente simbélico y ritua- 
lista de las canciones de Yerma. Por otra parte, si estamos de acuerdo en 
hacer una revaloracién de Poeta en Nueva York, libro poco comprendido y 
descuidado por la critica hasta el momento, no nos parece que sea ésta su 
obr. m&s importante. Los Poemas péstumos en que Flys se basé en parte 
para sentar su tesis de una vuelta a lo emblematico, pertenecen muchos de 
ellos a todo lo largo de su produccién como puede verse por las notas 
textuales a la Ultima edicién de las Obras completas publicadas por la 
editorial Aguilar? y que Flys no tuvo la oportunidad de aprovechar. 
Existe si una curva ascensional en Lorca, pero ésta sélo se quiebra con la 
muerte prematura del poeta, dejdndonos cavilosos acerca de otras 
cumbres que hubiera podido alcanzar en caso de que hubiera vivido mas 
largo tiempo. 

La distincién entre emblema, metdfora y simbolo tiene indudable utili- 
dad en un estudio de los recursos imaginfsticos en la poesfa de Lorca, y la 
clasificacién expuesta resulta clara y convincente. La mayor parte de 
los ejemplos aducidos han sido interpretados, ademas, con acierto aunque 
se advierte una mayor seguridad en el campo del emblema y la metéfora. 
El simbolo propiamente dicho queda escasamente tratado y no corres- 
ponde en este aspecto a la tesis programdtica que constantemente reitera 
elautor. El libro nos deja asf en la antesala de las producciones princi- 
pales del poeta. Una de las razones para ello consiste en la dificultad de 
penetrar hondamente en el mundo simbélico de un poeta a base de una 
simple clasificacién analftica de procedimientos estilisticos. Los simbolos 
en la poesia de Lorca sélo pueden ser debidamente interpretados a la luz 
de su visién del hombre y del universo y la mutua interrelacién entre los 
dos. La rafz bdsica de esta visién es de cardcter mitico y dentro de ella 
podemos explicarnos no solamente un sistema integrado de simbolos que 
se hallan presentes en toda su obra, sino también todo el 4mbito de la 
metéfora, el léxico, y demas recursos estilfsticos. El extrafio mundo de 
Poeta en Nueva York cobra también sentido dentro de este mundo 
integral, lo mismo que sus obras dram4ticas mds importantes y el Llanto 


* Federico Garcia Lorca, Obras completas. Prélogo de Jorge Guillén. Epilogo 
de Vincente Aleixandre (Madrid, 1954). 
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por Ignacio Sdénchez Mejias, que a nuestro juicio representa la cumbre 
mas alta de la poesia de Lorca. 

Por la acuciosidad certera con que estén examinados los ejemplos y 
por su empefio sistemAtico de clasificacién, el libro de Flys representa una 
contribucién seria en el estudio de la diccién en Lorca. Quedan, sin 
embargo, numerosos aspectos de su estilo que es necesario estudiar en lo 
sucesivo para obtener una visién integrada de su lenguaje poético. 

Gustavo CorREA 

Unwersity of Pennsylvania 


El espiritu del mal en Guatemala. Ensayo de seméntica cultural. By 
Gustavo Correa. Reprinted from Publication 19, pages 37-104, 
Middle American Research Institute, Tulane University, New Orleans, 
19565. 


As the author declares in a summary in English which precedes the 
study, he intends “to analyze in a determined region of Spanish America 
the reactions produced in certain areas of language, literature, and folk- 
lore by an imported cultural concept when put in contact with related 
antagonistic concepts of another culture which has not lost its form” 
(p. 41). The concept is that of the Western “devil” which, “upon pene- 
trating the indigenous world, provokes through irradiation, attraction, 
and contamination a series of semantic displacements in related or 
antagonistic concepts of the native culture.” 

In the narratives of the chroniclers and the catechisms of the evangeli- 
zers the indigenous gods (like all those of the heathens in the Bible) 
wee indiscriminately held to be devils. Only Father Las Casas shows 
a more understanding attitude. To the indigenous gods could be added 
various figures, mostly or often malevolent, produced mainly by folklore: 
from the Duefio de los cerros, who strikes his victims with the illness 
known as susto, the gigantic and sinister Negro or Tronchador, through 4 
series of duendes like the Sombrerén to female figures like La Llorona 
and the enticing and deadly Siguanaba. 

The atmosphere which surrounds these figures is one of sorcery and 
witchcraft, with evident connections with European magic. The totem 
animal or nagual becomes, in European terms, the animal whose shape 
could be taken by devil or witch. Standard European treatises on magi¢ 
ean here be quoted to good purpose: Pedro Ciruelo (probably 1538, 
not 1556), del Rfo (first 1593, not 1612) and others. It would be 
better if they were not quoted at second hand. Nider’s fifteenth-century 
Formicarium is quoted from an amateurish discussion of part of the book 
by some aficionados of folklore in the Biblioteca de Tradiciones Populares, 
but it has been reprinted several times in late editions of the Malleus 
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maleficarum, and is far from inaccessible. The discussion of the figures 

of folklore could have profited from a reading of Rodrigo Caro’s Dias 
geniales (1626), which carries many of them back to their classical 
antecedents. 

The final section is based in part on the Guatemalan loas, a study 
of which, by the author and Calvin Canon, appears in the same volume. 
Like the Spanish sainetes and bailes of the time they often present cuadros 
de costumbres. The idea of the Baile de diablos is at least as old as the 
Danza de los siete pecados of Diego Sanchez de Badajoz. 

In fact, rich as this study is in well-organized material, it suggests 
further research on their connection with the European tradition and 
with developments in other Spanish-American countries. The Guate- 
malan sickness called susto or mal de espanto (p. 85) is well known for 
instance in Chile (ef. J. Vieufia Cifuentes, Mitos y supersticiones [Santi- 
ago de Chile, 1915], pp. 107 ff.), and is no doubt the same as the Spanish 
asombro (cf. Gili Gaya, Tesoro lexicogréfico [Madrid, 1947], p. 239, 
quoting the description by Dr. del Rosal in 1601). We note incidentally 
that the devil is sometimes addressed in Guatemala as Sefior Don Justo 
Juez (85), which shows how a devout prayer, once placed on the Index, 
but well-known to Lazarillo de Tormes, Pedro Espinosa or Quevedo, 
could actually turn into a spirit of evil. 

It is to be hoped that this interesting and valuable study may be 
followed by others of the same quality, based on a succession of Spanish- 
American countries and duly concerned with the European background as 
much as with the indigenous tradition. 

JosePH E, Giuuer 

University of Pennsylvania 








BRIEFER MENTION 
RECENT FACSIMILE REPRODUCTIONS 


To the important facsimile reproductions in the series Incunables 
Poéticos Castellanos, directed by the distinguished bibliographer D, 
Antonio Pérez y Gémez, several new items have been added: one of the 
Coplas de Mingo Revulgo, with the glosas of Hernando del Pulgar 
(Burgos, 1485) together with the Letra de fernando del pulgar delos 
males de la vejez, now reproduced at Valencia, 1953. 

Notable in the series Reproducciones Facsimilares de Ejemplares Unicos, 
also fostered by D. Antonio Pérez y Gémez, is a fine reproduction 
of the unique copy in the Madrid Biblioteca Nacional of Luis de 
Miranda’s Comedia Prédiga, printed in Seville, 1554, but written perhaps 
about 1532, and now reproduced at Valencia, four hundred years later, on 
excellent paper in small folio size. The edition of 1868 by J. M. de Alavya, 
in the fairly rare collection of Bibliéfilos Andaluces, is now almost im- 
possible to obtain. The present reproduction, in slightly over 200 copies, 
will make the original text more readily available, without however 
placing it within the reach of all the libraries which should have it. For 
its time Alava’s edition was one of the better ones of its kind, but a new 
one now would not come amiss. 

Much less known, but of interest for the study of Aragonese, is 
Martin Gareia’s Traslacién del muy excelente Doctor Chatén, Zaragoza, 
1490, a translation of the ancient Disticha Catonis (third or fourth cen- 
tury) supposedly by Dionysius Cato, a text which enjoyed extraordinary 
popularity in the Middle Ages and was, in Spain, the venerable ancestor 
of the Catén de los nifios, which is still being read in elementary schools 
today. The reproduction appears at Valencia, 1954. 

Finally we note the Coplas de la Pasién con la Resurreccién by the 
Comendador Roman, Toledo, 1490, of which the British Museum provided 
a reproduction in 1936 (ef. HR, VI [1938], 162-166). It is of consider- 
able interest for the transmission of popular apocryphal traditions about 
the Passion. 


J. E. G. 
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